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iy Preface 


Nothing is s0 obvious, and so overlooked in hous- 
ing development as the provision of security for ten- 
A SAFE PLACE TO LIVE: ants and their property. Despite increasing crime (at 
SECURITY IN MULTI-FAMILY HOUSING least in absolute terms), increasing fear and increas- 
ing hopelessness, developments are still being built 
in a manner that assures that the upward spiral of 
victimization leads to a downward spiral of housing 


satisfaction. We have witnessed essentially sound 


Prepared by physical structures being turned into jungles in less 
The Lower Roxbury Community Corporation than a decade. Pruitt-Igoe in St. Louis comes to mind 
85 Vernon Street instantly. 
Roxbury, Mass. 02120 The Lower Roxbury Community Corporation (LRCC) 


became involved in the security program as the major 
developer in the Campus High School Renewal Area 

in Boston. LRCC's concern for safety and security in 
the housing it developed was the basis for the effort 


that this report summarizes. 


March 31, 1972 eis L. Clay As such, the interest of the LRCC is very forward 
rector 
ee ren Security looking and we must extend great credit and thanks to 
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Ralph Smith, LRCC's President and a diligent foe of 
reckless renewal who accepted and nurtured this project. 


We extend special thanks also to Thomas Nutt, Chairman 


of the LRCC's Social Services Committee and a pro- 
fessional planner who developed the proposal and who 
in so many ways recognizes that a community is equal 
to more than the sum of its physical parts. 

Other credits are too numerous to mention, but 
special credit is due Professor Oscar Newman of the 
Institute of Housing and Planning who served as a 
consultant on the project and whose pioneering work 
is included as part of this report. Special apprecia- 
tion is extended to William Allan, formerly of the 
Mayor's Safe Streets Advisory Committee, whose interest 
and encouragement extended far beyond simple perfor- 
mance of duty. 

We gratefully acknowledge the help of the staff 
who worked diligently to gather the information on 
which this report is based. Similarly, we are in- 
debted to the consultants, agency people, community 
leaders and residents who gave of themselves greely. 
We also wish to thank project managers who cooperated 
with us in data-gathering. 

We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Helen 
Oliver, Mary Braithwaite, and Evelyn Beasley who cleri- 
cal and accounting support allowed us to spend the 


maximum time in research. 


Finally, we acknowledge the help of those who un- 
willingly or unknowingly provided assistance in this 
project. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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Housing development, especially on the moderate- 
to-large scale, is more than the provision of physi- 
cal shelter. It often involves the building of what 
can appropriately be called a new community, the pro- 
vision of an opportunity for a large group of people 
to create viable community life. It provides the possi- 
bility for making the home something other than merely 
a "haven" or retreat. 

Housing planned with this interest in mind can go 
a long way toward creating a feeling of respect and 
pride in a community, an’important requirement for a 
secure and livable environkents We can no longer build 
ill-designed multi-family housing developments. The 
effect of such poor design is the imprisonment of the 
residents. The resulting despondency and anger produces 
a living situation which satisfies no one. Additional- 
ly, the high cost of maintenance begins to divert money 
which otherwise could be expended on useful amenities. 
Finally, the cycle of angry tenants, poor maintenance, 
vandalism, and fatalism begins, producing an awful toll 
of fear and victimization. 

The provision of security and livability of a de- 
velopment, during and beyond its mortgage life, is es- 
sential. We must avoid the creation of new ghettoes. 


We must create new communities, safe and secure not 


=3= 
because of externally imposed restrictions, but because 
a new potency has given the residents a feeling of 
control over their lives. 

The design of multi-family housing serves to en- 

courage or discourage criminal behavior in the commu- 

nity, and to prevent or facilitate sociable behavior. 

This report is an attempt to examine what aids or hin- 
ders security in housing. This report is intended to 

serve three related purposes: 

1) to alert and inform housing and community 
professionals of the problems of resi- 
dential security; 

2) to provide public officials in housing 
and criminal justice with information 
to make administrative and legislative 
changes to improve housing security; and 

3) to provide community leaders and tenants 
with information to achieve community 
goals in housing and security. 

There is a "folk wisdom" about housing security. 

It is composed mostly of unexamined myths about resi- 
dential security. The presence of these myths serves 
as a self-fulling prophecy of victimization, leads to 
single-purpose, counter-productive solution attempts, 
and subverts more coherent and sensible attempts at 


improving residential security. There are several 


prevalent myths, which we hope to explode systematically 
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in the course of this report. 
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That security-is accidental - This myth 
suggests that in spite of all efforts, the 


security of a development depends on luck. 
This yields a kind of fatalism evidenced 

in the attitudes of both tenants and 
housing managers. There is an abundance 

of countervailing evidence which shows 

that security is the consequence of certain 


specific features and practices. 


That security is solely a function of the 


socio-economic level of the development 
residents - This myth suggests that not 


only are the poor insecure, but that they 
are not concerned with crime problems. We 
show in this report differential rates of 
security among housing developments, all for 
that same socio-economic group. We produce 
evidence of considerable concern about secu- 
rity on the part of development residents. 
We show that victimization occurs among the 
poor more frequently than among the general 


population. 


That changes in design and management won't 
help stop crime, and that only more arrests 


4) 


5) 


he 
and convictions will help. - We show through- 
out the report that changes in the way the 
development is designed does affect the de- 
gree of victimization of its residents. High 
rates of criminal recidivism suggest that con- 
victions are not the BEng, to reducing crime; 
rather, we must reduce the opportunities to 
commit residential crime. 

That we have to build a fortress to achieve 
residential security. - We show that changes 
in design and management which promote secu- 
rity also promote livability, sociable be- 
havier end a greater sense of community with- 
out any unreasonable restrictions on personal 
movement. Not even a fortress can be secure 
if the inhabitants are afraid and withdrawn, 
and the offenders are determined. The meas- 
ure of an attractive security program is that 
it reduces opportunities for criminality while 
increasing residents! feelings of control of 
their lives and environments. 

That hardening the target does no good - The 
contention here is to make a development more 


risky to the criminal does not reduce specific 
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crimes in the development. In fact, meas- 
ures can be undertaken which are effective 
against specific types of victimization, and 
which result in a greater feeling of securi- 


ty on the part of residents. 


Efforts to improve security should be part of a 
larger effort in community development. Reasonable 
goals set by neighborhoods themselves, and feasible 
programs are immediately needed. They are within our 


grasp. 


PART ONE 


ELEMENTS OF HOUSING SECURITY 


CHAPTER ONE 


HOUSING AND SITE DESIGN FOR SECURITY 
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When we speak of large housing developments, we 
are talking about more than the provision of shelter. 
We are talking about the provision of an urban infra- 
structure--a new community. It is increasingly common 
that large developments have commercial, institutional 
(day care, clinics, etc.) and recreational space in- 
cluded in the development. 

The design of a. community in relation to security 
may serve to encourage or discourage criminal behavior. 

Given these potential effects of design, clearly 
the design for security of large multi-family develop- 
ments reyqires that some additional features be added in 
terms of community design. 

The format here will be the presentation of the 


general features involved in design for security. 


Certain materials in this chapter are abstracted from 
copyrighted material of Oscar Newman of the Institute 
of Housing and Planning in New York. They are publi- 
shed here by permission of Prof. Newman who served as 
a consultant to Design/Security Project of LRCC. They 
may not be published in any form without the written 
permission of Prof. Newman. We are grateful that Prof. 
Newman has made this material available, as his is the 
most comprehensive investigation of this subject avail- 
able to date. 
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Persons engaged in the design of residential communi- 
ties in the central city will note that a number of 
features are implicitly suggested here. The specific 
features should be weighed in terms of location, condi- 
tions, tenant preferences and professional judgment be- 
fore being incorporated in a development. 

There are two broad approaches used in designing 
for security. The first is that the design of the de- 
velopment should reflect the life-styles of the people 
who are the prospective consumers of the housing and 
other services. The reasoning here is clear. Pride 
and identification with the physical environment will 
depend upon the people being able to relate the physi- 
cal reality with the psychic needs. The determination 
of these needs, obviously, would require collaborative 
planning between the consumers and producers of the 
services to be offered in the development. 

A second feature in designing large scale develop- 
ments for security when we are operating at the communi- 
ty scale is the determination of public, semi-public, 
and private space. This issue is raised most often 
around the circulation and parking features of the de- 
velopment. A supermarket in a housing development may 


attract vehicles, including delivery trucks which use 
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residential streets and parking to the danger and in- 
convenience of the residents of the development. Pack- 
age stores or labor pools may attract persons whos® re- 
spect for and use of facilities presents qa nuisance or 
danger. The design of the development to channel gen- 
eral public functions away from residents is required. 
In the absence of this, substantial control over access 
to buildings and grounds may not be possible. 

Community design should define "turf". A park or 
recreation area for the development residents should be 
located within the development. This is a quite expli- 
cit designation of who the park belongs to. Location 
of the same facility on the perimeter makes ownershtp 
ambiguous and may well produce a no-mants land, an area 
for drunks, addicts or rubbish. Facilities for the 
general public should be located and designated as such 
with responsibility appropriately delegated. 

While the work of this project was aimed at the 
design of new housing, easy transition can be made to 
the provision of security through the re-design of old 
housing, even though some developments are so hopeless-~ 
ly mis-designed that only a major re-design will provide 


the minimum of design standards for security. 


== 


DEFINITION OF AREA USE 

Grounds - Security problems develop when the build- 
ings do not relate to the grounds or to other build- 
ings. .When intended uses and users are not made ex- 
plicit, the space around the building is left ambigu- 
ous. This creates problems in resident influence and 
control of the development, giving rise to fear and/or 
apathy. A solution to the problem is to design real 
or symbolic barriers (fences, shrubs, walls, OtC.e ic 
Access to buildings or to the development are then chan- 
nelled to public areas through the use of design fea- 
tures. 

A person entering a development should encounter 
zones of increasing privacy, with these areas clearly 
defined for both the benefit of the tenants and the in- 
truders. Building entrances facing on the sidewalk of 
the public streets to serve two purposes--(1) make the 
streets safer and (2) channel others away from the more 
private space within the development. The unfortunate 
pattern in moderate to high density public housing, in 


particular, has been to force all activity into the in- 


terior of the development (often devoid of public streets), 


leaving the street unnoticed, and the interior of the 


development undifferentiated. In low density row houses 
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or town houses, by contrast, it is possible to have 
private or semi-private yards. These buildings might 
be set back so that the visual and psychological im- 
pact is to produce a feeling of private or semi-private 


space in both the tenant and the visitor on the estate. 


Building Interiors - The areas near the apartment en- 
trances are the ones that are the best maintained and 
least bothered with vandalism and incidences of victi- 
mization. In the example of the Pruitt-Igoe Public 
housing development in St. Louis below, it was found 
that where the corridors were separate from the apart- 
ment entrances, they were quite dangerous and most van- 
dalized. Where the corridors were adjacent to the en- 


trances of the apartments, they were well used and much 


safer. 


Diagram 1 
pley orca 
corridors unrelated to apartment 
al) = 
children’s play 
es = ——s corridor nodes serving clusters 

of three apartments actually 
used for play 


Alternate Floor Plans of Apartment Block in Pruit-igos 
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the residents a greater sense of control over their 
environment. Buildings should be arranged so that 
pedestrian traffic is channeled into well lighted and 
visible areas. Diagram 2 below illustrates the case 
of housing that is focused inward and where surveil- 


lance of the street is impossible. 


Diagram 2 


Pacieric st 


KINGSBOROUGH HOUSES 


The absence of any interior street makes it unlikely 
that any part of the development would receive even 
casual police patrolling, and the trip from the bus stop 
on either street to the apartment is one that could be 


potentially very frightful. The location of the parking 
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seal and allow the activities to be monitored by 
people from both above and below. People will then 

be more willing to use the stairs. This decreases 

the probability of a crime taking place. Having ele- 
vators in places that allow casual surveillance serves 
the same purpose. 

The lobby of the building is best designed for 
security when it is open and well lighted. In apart- 
ment buildings, the lobby should be treated as semi- 
private space, when possible, and access shauld be con- 
trolled by the use of keys and controlled-access de- 
vices. A transparent material such as glass, lexan, 
etc., should be used at the entrance. All features 
(elevator, mail boxes, etc.) should be open to visual 


surveillance from a distance. 
IMPROVEMENT OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR SURVEILLANCE 


In this section, we want to concentrate on as- 
pects of the spatial arrangement of the buildings that 
affect the security of the development. Here the goal 
is to maximize the auditory and visual monitoring of 
the estate by the residents on the assumption that such 


monitoring will reduce the incidence of crime and give 


hie 


Diagram 2A 


entries and designated for 
children's play 


corridor nodes serving clusters 
— —_— a of three apartments actually 
used for play 


Alternate Floor Plans of Apartment Block in Pruit-lgoe . 


In Diagram 2, (top), the corridor area was es- 
pecially designed for play, but the parents were un- 
willing to allow their children to play there, while 
they were quite willing to allow their children to 
play in the corridor area in Diagram 2A (bottom). 

The design of the stairs and halls has also 
shown some relation to security. Generally, the ob- 
jective is to create open stairwells which will allow 
the tenants to monitor to it both in a visual and audi- 


tory sense. The purpose is to break the floor-to-floor 


corridors unrelated to apartment 
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lot is also unrelated to any particular building, and 
likewise would be difficult to monitor. 

When we speak of surveillance within the develop- 
ment, we must also speak of the location of windows, 
playgrounds, sidewalks, pathways, totlots, plazas, 
parks, and other outdoor spaces. They, too, should be 
seen by the casual observer. It is suggested that the 
kitchen windows be located to face these areas or that 
balconies look out onto public space. 

In high-rise buildings, efforts should be directed 
at increasing surveillance opportunities from within 
the building. Of particular concern are the corridors, 
lobbies, and the interior arrangement of the space. 

The conflict in design terms is between the double- 


loaded and single-loaded corridor. (Diagram 3). 


Diagram 3 


aingle-loaded apartment 
typical of southern climat.. 


The double-loaded application is least satisfactory from 
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the point of view of security. It offers little oppor- 
tunity for the kind of surveillance desired. It is 
public space with few of the significant attributes of 
public space, such as constant casual surveillance, or 
ease of patrol. 

The single-loaded application, on the other hand, 
offers the opportunity for installation of windows on 
the front side to allow surveillance and, incidentally, 
cross ventilation. This design is most often used in 
the warmer climates of the South. The single-loaded 
application also allows surveillance from the ground, 
as the corridor can be seen from the ground. With this 
design, the use of stationary guards would have greater 
probability of success, The limitation of costs is the 
inhibiting factor in the use of this design by devel- 
opers in the colder regions, although some attempts at 
modification have been tried. Diagram 4 illustrates 
another aspect of the issue--patrolability. In the 
typical double-loaded application, the corridors are 
closed off and without windows. The location of two 
separate fire stairs makes vertical patrolling very 
difficult and laborious. The application shown below 
involves the placement of windows in each corridor and 


stair well so that some surveillance of the stair well 


life 


can be made from the street. 


Tilden Houses 


Similarly, in terms of patrolling the grounds, buildings 
which open on the street (See Diagram 5) are superior 
to those which are placed in giant superblock configu- 
ration that is typical of large low-income developments 
in both public and private housing. (See Diagram 6 
below). While the absence of vehicular traffic may be 
good for the environment and for traffic safety, it 
removes a vital element of security--namely, police 
patrol cars and the casual surveillance of the passing 
motorist. To mitigate the conflict between safety and 
security, short streets, winding streets and streets 


with "bumps" to slow traffic might be used. 


Ale 


Diagram 5 Diagram 6 
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Lila Dr. 


Units open onto Street 


The ability of residents to scan their develop- 
ment as they walk through is similarly important. 
Diagram 7 shows the circuitious path that a person 
might have to travel to get to his apartment. The 
typically poor lighting and the presence of trees and 
shrubs offers the criminal a place to hide and a cover 
in darkness. The use of low growth plants, good light- 
ing, and a spatial arrangement that removes the unnec- 
essary turns that a person might have to make is impor- 


tant for security. 


The Superblock configubation ° 
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The focus of this chapter has been on those aspects 
of design which have the psychological effect of en- 
couraging surveillance, defining areas of influence and 
channeling use of areas to improve security. These de- 
sign concepts critically inform the case and survey 


studies to be discussed later in the report. 


CHAPTER TWO 


MANAGEMENT AND SECURITY 
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Of all of the components of housing, the manage- 
ment function has the most immediate and enduring re- 
lationship with the residents. Though considerable 
attention has been paid to the nature of housing design, 
construction, finance, and ownership, relatively little 
is known of housing management and its relationship to 
security. Without diminishing the importance of the 
other components of housing development, it is evident 
that even the best designs can be extremely hostile 
and unsafe environments if poorly managed and, con- 
versely, poor designs can be reasonably safe and hospi- 
table environments. The central contention to be ad- 
vanced here is that good management of housing is a 
basic element to actual and perceived resident securi- 
ty. The focus of this chapter is to define what is 
central to the management function, and: to present some 
suggestions regarding means of fulfilling these primary 
responsibilities in ways which enhance, rather than de- 


tract from, actual and perceived security of residents. 


Management Functions 


Management responsibility falls into three inter- 
related areas: 


(1) Setting the "tone" of the development, 


See 


(2) Physical maintenance of the development, and 


(3) Economic maintenance of the development. 

The “tone” of a development is a qualitative meas- 
ure which refers to the general livability or ambience 
of a housing development. It is created in some re- 
spects purposely, as in the strategy employed by manage- 
ment relative to resident organizations. Mainly, how- 
ever, the tone results from the manner in which manage- 
ment carries on its physical and economic maintenance 
responsibilities. The choice of specific operating pro- 
cedures, and the manner in which these procedures are 
cerried out, are the prime determinants of development 
"tone". 

Physical maintenance of a housing development is 
a traditional function of management. Physical main- 
tenance includes such things as specific repairs on 
malfunctioning or broken items in the housing develop- 
ment (both inside and outside individual dwelling units), 
efforts to minimize or prevent disrepair, maintaining 
common areas (hallways, sidewalks, parking lots), land- 
scaping, and many other related activities. Physical 
maintenance tends to consume a considerable portion of 


the time and money allocated to management budgets. 
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Economic maintenance of a housing development in- 
cludes those activities which contribute to the con- 
tinued economic viability of the development. This in- 
cludes rent collections, tenant selection, mainten- 
ance of low vacancy and turnover rates, and account- 
ing of all income and expenditures. In the broad 
sense, this includes projecting costs for all manage- 
ment activities over time, relative to income. 

The three main management functions are carried 
on within a context of multiple accountability. A 
management operation is accountable to: 

(1} The owner(s) of the housing develop- 
ment, and thus indirectly to the 
housing financing entity; 

(2) Local and public housing regulations, 
mostly pertaining to building, safety 
and sanitary codes, enforced by vari- 


ous public officials; 


(3) Professional standards of housing 
management practice; 


(4) The residents of the housing develop- 
ment. 


The degree of accountability of the management 
operation to each of these varies considerably from 
development to development, and is influenced by a 
variety of factors. Typically, the constraints im- 


posed by the owner (and indirectly, the financing 


=e 
entity) are predominant in establishing accountabili- 


ty patterns. 


Management Operation 


A management operation generally includes the 
property manager, supervisory personnel, maintenance 
personnel, clerical staffs, and special personnel 
(security, craftsmen, sub-contractors, etc.). The 
management may range from a large firm, with several 
of the activities carried on at a central location 
for several housing developments, to a small opera- 
tion dealing only with a single development. Regard- 
less of the scale of a firm's operations, the success 
of management in any particular location relates to 
how it carries out its functions in that particular de- 
velopment. The following discussion attempts to pro- 
vide some indication of both the detail and the breadth 


of management function in each of the three areas. 


Physical Maintenance 
In general it is fair to say that good physical 


maintenance is critical to security. The vulnerabil- 
ity of a development is greatly increased by poor 
maintenance. Broken lights, jimmied doors, and inop- 


erable locks, for example, are open invitations to crime. 
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A number of areas of a housing development are 
of particular importance in creating a gecure en- 
vironment. The first of these are entry ways, in- 
cluding lobbies, doors (both to the buildings and to 
the units), and all windows. Each of these serves 
a different function, and thus requires different, 
function-specific security treatment. (Design and 
hardware options are discussed in Chapter Three.) 
Whatever the devices used for openings, it is impera- 
tive that it be properly maintained. Few things con- 
tribute more to lack of security than entry way secu- 
rity provisions which are inoperable. Thus features 
such as multiple key systems, bell-buzzer systems, TV 
monitoring systems, and panic hardware for fire doors 
must be continually operative. In this respect, any 
system must be comprehensible to both users and main- 
tenance personnel. Exotic and complex systems can, by 
their very nature, be a detriment if they defy easy use 
and maintenance. 

A second area of importance is valuables deposi- 
tories. This refers to such items as mail boxes, 
storage areas and coin-operated laundries. Use of 
standard mail boxes improves maintenance capability, 


because of availability of parts for replacement and 
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repair. Ideally, all necessary storage space shauld 
be provided within each individual unit. However, 
where common space is available, appropriate security 
against theft, vandalism and/or fire must be provided. 
Likewise, a token-operated laundry discourages vic- 
timization of user and abuse of facilities. 

A third area relates to protection against van- 
dalism. Utility meters, telephone terminals, boiler 
rooms, and the like should be solidly secured. An ex- 
ample of the detail needed is the specification of 
left-hand lighting fixtures in common areas to reduce 
bulb-snatching! Small panes of glass are easier and 
less expensive to replace when broken in units. The 
use of lexan in public areas, instead of glass will be 
effective against vandalism. 

A fourth element relates to common areas. Areas 
used by two or more dwelling units have considerable 
potential for neglect and misuse. Common hallways re- 
quire regular cleaning and maintenance. Play areas 
must be well maintained. Proper placement of recrea- 
tion areas for various age groups can significantly 
add to or detract from their ability to be maintained. 
Landscaping which is well cared for contributes a 


great deal to resident satisfaction. Poor trash and 
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garbage disposal can mar an otherwise well-maintained 
development. New means of disposal can both lower 
maintenance costs and improve service. Parking areas 
and streets generally comprise a large portion of a 
developments total land. Good maintenance contri- 
butes to the appearance of a secure and hospitable en- 
vironment. Adequate street signs, good lighting, 
"bumps" to slow traffic on internal streets, and the 
use of street numbers all improve the livability of a 


development. 


Economic Maintenance 

The economic maintenance function of management 
is not as visible as physical maintenance. Most of the 
aspects of economic maintenance are involved in regula- 
ting the flow of money relative to the development, 
and require a certain degree of fiscal sophistication. 
Maintaining the economic viability of a development 
is essential to creation of conditions for a secure 
and hsopitable environment. A development with finan- 
cial problems creates a living situation of uncertain- 
ty and poor maintenance. 

Most items relating to economic maintenance are 


indicated in the Operating and Maintenance Budget of a 
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development. Typically, the budget covers such costs 
as amortization, taxes, management fees, personnel, 
utilities, reserves for decorating and replacement, 
materials and various allowance. In a publicly finan- 
ced development, the budget will show a stipulated 
profit amount, unless the development is non-profit. 
The central management function regarding this budget 
is the maintenance of sufficient cash flow (includ- 
ing use of reserves) to cover costs as incurred. 

The vacancy rate and turnover factor of a devel- 
opment are two good indicators of management's ability 
to maintain economic viability. Where the vacancy 
rate is high and turnover of units frequent, one can 
expect financial difficulties. The perception of in- 
stability created by high vacancy and turnover also 
contributes to a sense of insecurity, even when the 
building is maintained. Interestingly, the vacancies 
themselves increase insecurity because the amount of 
tenant surveillance is reduced. 

While the management of a development's budget 
on this larger scale contributes to the general "tone" 
of the development, it is not a matter that affects 
residents on a daily basis, or one in which residents 


would have much knowledge or interest. Of the many 
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economic maintenance functions, only the actual rent 
collection operation immediately and regularly af- 
fects residents. The methods and frequency of rent 
collection vary widely. The specific method used is 
a function of the management agent's own dispositions. 
Increasingly, attention is given to the security as- 
pects of rent collection, as it is a single point of 
exchange of money (cash or otherwise). Generally, 
it is suggested that the rent payment system be de- 
vised to fit the nature of the residents in each de- 

velopment. When residents are paid by check, the 
management agent could urge bank deposit and payment 
by check. In a development where residents are paid 
by cash, a lock-box system may be appropriate. Rent 
collections from elderly residents might appropri- 
ately coincide with receipt of social security or 
other assistance checks, with the management office 
providing a check cashing service in a secure loca- 
tion for the elderly residents. In short, a rent 
collection system which attends to the income situa- 
tion of the residents is more likely to provide for 


adequate security in money transfer for housing costs, 
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The "Tone" of the Development 


As suggested at the outset, management is prob- 
ably more important to establishing a secure and hos- 
pitable environment than any other element. Tone is 
the accumulation of many little things about manage- 
ment. It is also the result of several major proced- 
ural decisions. 

Of these decisions probably the most important 
relates to the extent of direct involvement of resi- 
dents in development management. In cooperative 
housing the decision is simple: The residents and the 
owners are one, and involvement is total. In more 
traditional rental housing, this decision is compli- 
cated, involving a balance among the several account- 
ability factors. There is a considerable body of evi- 
dence which suggests that increased resident involve- 
ment makes the physical and economic maintenance func- 
tions easier. However, increasing resident involve- 
ment makes a large demand on the management agent in 
terms of time and altered operational format. Since 
most of the evidence regarding resident involvement 
is based on low-income rental housing, it is not clear 
whether increased demands on management are appropri- 


ate in all types of housing. A basic issue in tenant 
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organizations is the source of the initial impetus to 
organize (management or self-determined by tenants, 
with or without outside assistance) and the extent of 
organizational independence and integrity. "Company 
unions" are, on the whole, less effective than inde- 
pendently organized tenant groups. 

A second procedural decision is the determination 
of a complaint and maintenance record format. Of all 
aspects of housing management, only rent collection 
affects residents more than complaints and complaint 
satisfaction. This is particularly important to the 
"tone" of the development. How much does management 
really “care” about the place in which the develop- 
ment?s residents live? Or is management concerned 
only about the rent? A complaint and maintenance 
format that provides for high response capability, 
effective monitoring of performance and regular pre- 
ventive actions shows that management is committed to 
providing and maintaining a secure and hospitable en- 
vironment. An accounting system of physical mainten- 
ance aS rigorous as that used for regulating economic 
maintenance will ensure that this is provided by man- 


agement. 
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A third procedural decision, particularly impor- 
tant at initial occupancy of newly constructed housing, 
is the selection procedure and resident mix for the 
development. Related to this is the question of cri- 
teria for assignment to specific locations within a 
given development. The mix refers to such factors as 
family size, (one-person households, small families, 
large families), age distribution (children, adults, 
elderly), race, ethnicity, and income levels. The de- 
cisions can be arbitrary or based on some conception 
of ideal development. mix. In publicly financed de- 
velopments, certain selection criteria are usually 
stipulated, though these are generally broad enough 
to leave room for discretion on the part of manage- 
ment. The mix and selection procedure are important 
in that they are the means by which the group who will 
become development residents are chosen. This group 
of people will form the social web of the development, 
and in this way play a significant role in creating 
the tone of the development. Who these people are 
specifically, and what their interests and values are 
is very much the result of the criteria and procedures 


used to establish mix. What peaple value and what they 
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see others valuing, is an important contributor to 
personal perceptions regarding the extent to which 
the development is a secure and hospitable environ- 
ment. 

A fourth procedural matter is the degree to which 
residents carry responsibility for physical and econom- 
ic maintenance of the development. Are all or certain 
portions of the grounds maintained by residents (either 
individually or in groups)? To what extent do resi- 
dents have responsibility for physical damage to the 
development (vandalism, broken glass, toilets, tubs, 
sinks, air conditioners, garbage disposals, etc. in 
disrepair)? Must they personally repair, or pay for 
repairs? Is preventive maintenance and periodic dec- 
orating the responsibility of residents? To what ex- 
tent must prompt rent payments be at the initiative 
of the residents? What penalties are there for late 
rent payments? These questions suggestsome of'i\the pro- 
cedural issues which must be addressed. Implied in 
these questions is the "zones of privacy" concept, in 
which it is suggested that identification of increasing 


"zones of privacy" will generate higher resident identi- 


fication with the development and interest in its security 
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and stability. 

The need for and content of an oxpiteit "securi- 
ty" plan is the fifith procedural matter requiring at- 
tention. Though much of the preceding discussion 
suggests that "security" is implicit in all of the 
management functions, it is clear that there are cer- 
tain aspects that come solely under the rubric of secu- 
rity. A security plan should deal with both persons 
and property in the development. It should relate to 
pbuilding interiors (dwelling units and common areas), 
grounds and parking lots. It should include considera- 
tion of both personnel and hardware options for ‘securi- 
ty provision. It should provide for several contin- 
gencies. For example, what should be the method of 
providing security for resident and visitor vehicles? 
How should spaces be assigned? Should access be con- 
trolled? How? What should be the plan at times when 
large numbers of visitors are in the development (week- 
end evenings, large meetings at the community center, 
etc.)? 

The need for and extent of related social service 
programs is a sixth procedural matter. Management has 
a direct and legitimate contact with each resident of 


a development. Should the management role be expanded 
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to provide direct "social service"? It is conceivable 
that many such services would assist management in 
better fulfilling its several functions. For example, 
a homemaker service would assist in physical and econo- 
mic maintenance, informing residents of proper use of 
kitchen utilities or assisting in family budgeting. 
Recreation programs could channel children's energies, 
thus lessening the probability of vandalism. Alternate- 
ly, it may be more appropriate for the management op- 
eration to coordinate its activities with appropriate 
private and public social service agencies. 

Finally, the procedure for employee training must 
be considered. Training of personnel is needed not 
only to ensure a level of competency in work perfor- 
mance, but also to be certain that employees are sensi- 
tive to the needs and feelings of residents. The re- 
lationship of employees to residents is a major con- 
tributor to the hospitable or hostile “tone" of a de- 


velopment. 


Management Accountability and Management Operation 


Management has a great number of complicated de- 
cisions to make in establishing an operation for a 


specific housing development. These decisions are 
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made more complicated by the several layers of ac- 
countability. Management will not be successful 
without resident cooperation. In simplest terms, 
residents want maximum service for minimum dollars. 
This calculation is made difficult by the typical 
position of ownership, i.e., maximum return on 
minimum investment. Thus the manager must find an 
acceptable point between these two positions. His 
efforts are further complicated by having to be 
accountable to statutes regarding the development. 
Developments are regularly inspected to determine 
compliance with various fire, sanitary and building 
codes. Additionally, the Internal Revenue Service, 
state and local tax agencies and the financing en- 
tity maintain close surveillance over the fiscal 
operations of the development. Finally, the manager 
responds to the standards of professional management 
and to his own sense of values and priorities. 

What this suggests is that a management plan is 
neither a value-free nor a static document. It is 
generated in the midst of essentially competing cen- 
ters of accountability, and is constantly modified as 
these centers become more or less explicit and force- 


ful. 
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Summary 
Each of the aspects of management discussed 
above implies in one way or another a set of recom- 
mended actions which would enhance development secu- 
rity. There are two specific recommendations which 
merit particular attention: 
(1) Provisions should be made to lessen 
possible conflict over housing man- 


agement priorities by 


(a) decreasing the sources of 
accountability, and/or 


(b) making explicit agreements 
of relative accountability 
with provision for periodic 
review and evaluation. 
(2) Complaint and Maintenance Records 
should be required by public agencies. 
The management functions are sufficiently compli- 
cated without further requiring management to arbi- 
trate among competing claims. Three of the four 
sources of accountability (owner, residents, manage- 
ment standards) can be modified to fit the unique 
qualities of each housing development. The fourth, 
public law, is essentially an exogenous variable which 
serves to codify the collective experience of the 


first three, spread over many years and housing devel- 


opments, combined with the perspective of public 
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interest. Thus the sources of accountability for any 
particular development can be decreased by having the 
owners and resident be one, as in cooperatives or con- 
dominiums. This eliminates a basic conflict potential, 
particularly as related to purpose of dollar expendi- 
ture. Alternately, a collective bargaining format can 
be adopted between the resident organization and owner, 
establishing spheres of influence and relative degrees 
of accountability for the management to resident and 
owner. In either case, owner and resident are drawn 
into a situation where the tone of the housing is of 
personal as well as financial concern. The conten- 
tion offered is that this identification will percep- 
tibly increase the ambience of the development as being 
secure and hospitable. 

It is contended here that effective maintenance 
is crucial to development security. What is clear in 
reviewing the functions of management is that econo- 
mic maintenance is more effectively carried out be- 
cause this is the primary concern of the lending agency. 
What is equally clear is that those developments which 
encounter financial difficulties very often do so be- 
cause the physical maintenance of the development has 
been poor, contributing to a poor "tone" in the devel- 


opment, and beginning the vicious cycle of decay. It 
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rs clearly in the interest of lending institutions 
that management be as rigorous about accounting for 
physical maintenance as about economic maintenance. 
Management will be in a position to do so only when 
it is evident that this is a requirement of equal im- 


portance to the lending institution. 


CHAPTER THREE 


BUILDING AND HARDWARE FOR SECURITY 
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In this chapter, we discuss how the management 
(and builder in the first instance) can influence 
the physical security. We attempt to show that the 
hardware and materials used in the buildings can 
significantly determine whether the buildings are 
penetrable or not and that this, in conjunction with 
the attitudes and activities of the management, will 
influence whether the development is an easy or diffi- 
cult target for crime. Underlying this is the assump- 
tion that, all other things being equal, the quality 
of materials and their maintenance will determine how 
secure the development is. 

In our survey, we wound that the vast majority of 
respondents were willing to install or have installed 
hardware or devices to improve their security. 78.4% 
of the non-victims felt this way and 90% of the vic- 
tims agreed. In addition, 67.6% of non-victims and 
77.5% endorsed the idea of TV monitors in halls and 
lobbies. To enlarge upon this data, we will review 
the expert judgment in the field of building materials 


and hardware. 
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BUILDING MATERIAL AND HARDWARE 

Building materials and hardware are the "nuts 
and bolts" of the provision of security in multi- 
family housing units. This will be presented in two 
distinct sections, the first having to do with build- 
ing supplies and non-electronic hardware, and the 
second having to do with the various kinds of elec- 
tronic hardware. We will review the ethical and 
practical questions that attend the use of certain 


kinds of hardware. 


Non-Hlectronic Hardware 
In this section, we propose to summarize informa- 
tion on materials that can be used to provide a more 
secure housing development.? There are many brands 
of products with the specifications that will be sug- 
gested in this section so that no brand names are used 
or implied. 
1ohe copyrighted material in this chapter was prepared 
by Prof. Oscar Newman of the Institute of Housing and 
Planning in New York. This material cannot be pub- 
lished or reporduced without the permission of Prof. 


Newman. Material included here is published by per- 
mission of Prof. Newman. 
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Lighting - Lighting serves principally to at- 
tract attention and allow people to see better. 

While information on the actual effects of lighting 
in security is still empirically indefinite, lighting 
does serve to provide people with a greater sense of 
security and increases the attractiveness of the de- 
velopment. Lighting away from a building more than 
twice the mounting height of the fixture will cause 
problems of glare or uneven lighting. 

Incandescent lighting has low initial cost and 
is useful where small packages of light are required, 
and where short lamp-life can be tolerated. High in- 
tensity discharge sources can be used where larger 
packages of light are needed and where long-range 
costs and long life are important. Floodlighting is 
appropriate to add accent and interest. 

Doors - The doors leading into a unit are the 
key element in the security of an individual unit. A 
wide variety of doors are now used, and the least se- 
cure are those that can be kicked in with a minimum of 


effort. 


*Material on lighting summarized from "Lighting for 


Safety and Security" a summary of information on 
lighting given at the NAHRO Seminar on Housing and 
Safety at the Harrison House, Glen Cove, N.Y., 
August 16-18, 1971.° 
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A more secure door is one that cannot be kicked or 
broken with anything short of a major effort re- 
yiring tools and noise. Solid core wooden doors are 
sufficient for this purpose, but kalamein doors pro- 
vide even greater security since they are metal over 
wood. 

Door Frames - When an intruder cannot open or 
break in the door, he will often attempt to disen- 
gage the door from the frame, thus making a normal 
lock, or a secure door useless, This type of intru- 
sion is very easy if the door frame is wood or hol- 
low core metal. The door frame should be flush with 
the wall and of heavy-duty metal construction. We 
suggest kalamein frames or crush resistant steel. 

Hinges - Hinges that are located on the outside 
of the apartment are easily removed by an intruder 
so that the door can be disengaged from the frame 
and lock. The hinges of the door should be located 
on the inside of the unit and should be such that they 
cannot be removed. 

Locks - Simple and cheap key-in-the-knob locks 
are often initially installed in housing developments. 


They are easily "picked" and offer poor security for 
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tenants. They have spring latches that in same 
cases can be sprung with credit cards of cardboard. 
We have found that a primary lock and a secondary 
lock are necessary. 
The primary lock should be a well-made key-in-the- 
knob lock with a one-inch dead latch. The dead latch 


is important because it requires entry with a key. 


Diagram 8 


In high crime areas, a secondary lock is recommen- 
ded for use in conjunction with the lock discussed above. 
This should be a lock with a vertical bolt. The door 


cannot be jimmied from the frame with this type of lock, 


VERTICCE Beet 


Cylinders - This is the part of the lock into 
which the key fits. What is required is a minimum of 
six pins of a hard material (solid extended brass) 
that provide a tight and precise fit. A bevel ring 
should be used to prevent the cylinder from being re- 
moved. The cylinder in each lock should be changed 
for new tenants. 

Interviewer and Chain System - The interviewer 
is a small wide angle lens that allows one to see 
who is outside the door without opening it; and the 
chain system, which ideally should be used with it 
allows one to open the door slightly to converse with- 
out unlocking the door completely. The interviewer 
opening should be small (not more than 4"). The chain 
system should be of hard steel and should be horizon- 


tally mounted. 
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Exit Doors - We have mentioned in earlier sec- 
tions the importance of having as few entrances to 
buildings as possible. In terms of the security of 
the building and the security of entrances that are 
designed for emergency exit only, the ideal is to 
have a door that cannot be opened from the outside 
and which has an alarm which rings when it is opened 
from the inside. These doors ought to have no hard- 
ware on the outside at all. Clear markings of the 
panic hardware should suggest to tenants that the 
door is to be opened only when there is an emergency. 

Windows - On all ground level windows and windows 
that have access from the roof, balcony, porch, and 
fire escape, there should be a lock (preferably a pin- 
type) that cannot be easily reached from the outside, 
but allows escape in case of fire. It should be oper- 
able by children or persons unfamiliar with the 
mechanism. More security is achieved when windows are 
covered with security screens. These screens, made of 
a highly durable steel, can withstand a .45 caliber 
bullet at close range. The provision of a means to 
remove the frame from the inside in case of fire would 
satisfy the fire protection requirements. Lexan is 


another material that might provide increased security 
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in windows. It is an unbreakable plastic that is 
transparent. By combining these materials in an ap- 
ppopeTats way for the particular development and 
neighborhood, it may well be possible to avoid using 
grills and bars over the windows. However, if grills 
or bars are necessary, it should be noted that they 
ought to be of strong steel (and not aluminum) and 
they should be serviceable. 

Mailboxes - The high incidence of tenants re- 
ceiving transfer payments makes mail theft one of the 
major problem areas in low-and middle-income housing. 
The best protection for mail boxes is to put them in- 
side the locked portion of building lobbies or to have 
a mail room that is locked. This should be open to 
public view. We have been unable to find any type of 
mail box that is secure when it is left in a place 
that is unprotected or unguarded. Security here might 
well be more of a logistic problem than a hardware 
problem. Having checks picked up at the welfare office, 
post office, or having an Army-like mail call for the 
tenants might offer some relief. The management office 
might hold the rest of the checks for the tenants to 


pick up. A special detail of police .(as used in Boston) 
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or a special tenant patrol on “mother's day" (welfare 
check delivery day) would offer some additional pro- 
tection, 

As mentioned earlier, a number of factors will 
affect the actual cost of the various security de- 
vices and material. It would not be appropriate to 
speculate on what the additional cost would be, but we 
can say with assurance that the investment is well worth 
the additional money that would be required. Higher 
initial costs are made up by lower maintenance costs, 
longevity, and greater security. All of these in- 
crease the viability of the development affecting, 
among other things, vacancy rate, turnover and vandal- 
ism--all of which are major items in a maintenance and 


management budget. 


Electronic Hardware 


While electronic hardware is well developed for 
non-residential security, thers are many problems with 
it for residential security. For that reason little 
attention has been given it in our study. Presented 
here is a brief summary of what “the state of the art" 
is and some of the problems and questions that remain. 


In terms of alarm systems, there are several good 
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systems that are especially useful in connection with 
doors and windows. There are both the “silent alarms" 
(which alert someone at a location other than the prem- 
ises, such as the police station) and local alarms. 
Having certain response to these alarms is the critical 
factor. 

Electronic devices for controlled entrance are 
well-developed. These range from the simple and rela- 
tively inexpensive bell-buzzer systems to intercom- 
buzzer, and closed-circuit TV. The basic aim here is 
to allow apartment dwellers to identify and control who 
enters the building. 

The use of low light level TV (LLLTV) is in the 
experimental stage for civilian use. This system 
would permit the surveillance of the grounds or dark 
areas by means of a TV monitoring system. 

Additional devices detect intrusion by sensing 
pressure, movement, or a break in a beam of light. 

While one might be fascinated by the technology 
and have faith that a little technical know-how is all 
we need, our judgment about these devices of uneven 
technical effectiveness in residential areas should en- 


courage caution. 
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Summary 


A number of points that seem important to keep in 
mind in reference to materials and hardware. Too often, 
in the search for a quick and easy solution, tenants 
and managers resort to hardware without a full under- 
standing of the effectiveness of the device and impli- 
cations of its use. The summary below should be in- 
structive: 


1) All security hardware must be used in 
conjunction with a total security sys- 
tem developed especially for the devel- 
opment in its neighborhood setting. 

An alarm that is not responded to is no 
good. 


2} Because of the limited nature of securi- 
ty provided by materials and hardware, a 
false sense of security is very danger- 
ous. If people who rely on hardware feel 
secure in and of themselves, then the es- 
sential cooperativeness and self-policing 
functions are lost. 


3) Hardware can break down. Many of the 
items discussed here are beyond the re- 
pair and maintenance capability of devel- 
opment staff. Selection of hardware then 
requires that local and rapid service be 
available and that standardization be in- 
cluded. 


lL) While some people may get a false sense 
of security from hardware, some may well 
get a sense of fear from it, especially 
where there is poor maintenance of the 
hardware, false alarms or gaps in the 
total system of security. The elderly are 
especially susceptible to this fear. 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 
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While the cost of good security hard- 
ware may exert minimal to moderate cost 
pressure in new construction, the costs 
in re-designing old buildings is exor- 
bitant, especially where electronic 
hardware is concerned. 


It should be remembered that all hard- 
ware or the most complicated hardware 
might not be the best or most appropri- 
ate for the particular development. 


Good maintenance and a total system are 
required ‘for-another reason. Unless the 
system has contingency and fail-safe 
elements within it, it can easily be 
sabotaged and is therefore potentially 
ineffective. Similarly, the hardware 
should not be too complicated for local 
repair and maintenance resources. 


Many of the devices cannot distinguish 
between intruders and residents and thus 
are of limited utility in family develop- 
ments. It may work, for example, to re- 
strict access to keyed entrances, but 
children may well develop tricks to get 
in and out, as might an intruder. An 
opened rear door may trigger an alarm. 
The intruder may well be a child, a lazy 
tenant or a burglar. 


Much of the electronic hardware has a 
"Big Brother" or "198" ring to it. 
The protection of privacy is central to 


the provision of security. Any system 
of security should proceed sply with full 
tenant part c’pation and planning. A 
monitoring device is necessary to assure 
that the system proceeds as the tenants 


desire. 


Finally, much of the effectiveness of the 
hardware is dependent upon having a basic 
design that is conducive to its effective- 
ness. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE ROLE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT AND SECURITY PERSONNEL IN SECURITY 
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This chapter will discuss how the environment can 
be policed, what roles should be played by the public 
police, private security personnel, and the dimensions 
of the relationships between the victim and his offen- 
der as relates to law enforcement. 

Enforcement of the law is the primary function 
of the public eves > The priority of particular 
police forces is largely a function of community de- 
mands (whether broadly or narrowly defined). Under 
any circumstances, community confidence becomes the 
sine qua non of police effectiveness. James Q. Wilson 
writes, "The police can do relatively little about pre- 
venting most crimes, and those they can help prevent-- 
street crimes--are precisely the ones that require the 
greatest knowledge of local conditions and the greatest 
support, in terms of a willingness to report offenses 


and give information, from the populace." 


See generally James Q. Wilson, Varieties of Police Be- 
havior (New York: The Atheneum Press, 1 » Wilson 
Studied how community structure influences the way the 
departments structure their behavior and priorities. 


2 
Gbid...~p- 295. 
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Yet because police have a community-wide responsi- 
bility, their activities may often be seen by portions 
of the community to be undesirable either because it 
is too harsh or too lenient. Several points suggest how 
this relates to security. 

The first is the tendency of police to tolerate 
deviant or unlawful behavior in certain areas more than 
others. These areas are frequently low-income and more 
frequently black. This leads to the provision of en- 
claves for crime in the neighborhood in which the en- 
clave is located. The implications this has for secu- 
rity in high density and multi-family developments in 
such areas are obvious. 

Another point is that most patrols of housing de- 
velopments is incidental patrolling that occurs when 
the police answers calls. In particular, police have 
little time for foot patrols or even careful vehicle 
patrol in large developments where interior streets are 
not points on the straight line between the last call 
for service and the next one. One study shows response 


to service calls accounts for 80% of police movement. 3 


30scar Newman, Report to The Lower Roxbury Communit 
Corporation, May 15, 1971, pl. 
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While casual patrol may suffice for low-density resi- 
dential areas, it is insufficient for high-density 
developments. 

A third point is that increasing professionalism 
of public police is having mixed results, Profession- 
alism decreases outright corruption, gross inequities 
and double standards, and increases efficiency. Arthur 

‘Niederhoffer suggests, however, that the middle class- 
ification of American society and professionalization 
of police is unlikely to produce young men to fill the 
role that residents expect policemen to fii. "The 
lot of a policeman is not a happy one," and it is less 
happy for the black policeman, the cop in a high crime 
area, or the cop who has to vertically police a housing 
development where many of the people view the police as 
an occupying force. 

Professionalization has been accompanied by prob- 
lems of accountability. When police demand to be re- 


lieved of essential duties such as foot patrols, or when 


they seek to insulate themselves from public review, pro- 


fessionalism can become another manifestation of archaic 


Pastinie Niederhoffer, Behind the‘ Shield: The Police in 
Urban Society (Doubleday, T3907). Ghbw @. 3 
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bureaucracy or institutional racism. Sadly, that has 
occured in many police organizations. The New York 

City Housing Authority Police is a case in edits 

This force, 1500 men with a $28 million budget, is a 
separate and independent police force for the housing 
authority of the city. Starting as a patrol, they 
steadily increased their amenities to become co-equals 
(in pay, pension, arresting authority and benefits) 

with the City Police. Though traditionally foot patrol- 
men with responsibility for the vertical policing of 
buildings and patrol of estate grounds, recently they 
have demanded cars and other vehicles so that their 
prestige parity with city police will be improved. 
Efforts to recruit tenants and to improve accountability 
to residents have met strong opposition from the Police 
Benevolent Union. Professionalism is directed, in this 
case, toward less, not more, accountability to the tenant 
community. 


Nevertheless, private management can rely on public 


police to assume a degree of responsibility for responding 


This information was gathered from a staff interview 
with Inspector Ferrin and Captain Berkman of the NYCHAPD, 
and from Oscar Newman et al. at the Institute of Housing 
and Planning in New York City. 
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to calls. However, the continuing increase of the 
work-load and costs of public police departments has 
given new impetus to the establishment and maintenance 
of a wide variety of private security programs. While 
the public police, by and large, have performed as ef- 
fectively as their resources allowed, an increasing 
number of public and private authorities, business and 
institutional organizations have recognized that much 
of the effort involved in protecting specific people 
and property must be generated internally. It is im- 
possible for the public police to guarantee the total 
security of any large residential areas when their 
organization is geared to law enforcement rather than 
preventive patrolling. 

Where the management of a housing development es- 
tablishes a security program, the public police as 
well as the tenants must understand that management's 
performance (through use of private security personnel) 
of certain limited functions is neither an abdication 
of responsibility by the public police nor a usurpa- 
tion of police authority by a private authority. The 
roles of both the development security personnel and 
the public police department must be clearly defined, 


and each must see its obligations in proper perspective. 
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Law enforcement's greatest emphasis should be on 
crime prevention, but practical considerations often 
prevent the employment of the desired emphasis on this 
tactic. Unfortunately, the number of calls received 
requiring the dispatch of public police to render as- 
sistance, or to investigate crimes already committed, 
makes demands upon available manpower which seriously 
interfere with the implementation of the preventive 
patrol concept. This condition makes it impossible for 
any public police agency to assign patrol personnel to 
routes inside the perimeter of private property. More- 
over, it is not clear that managers or residents would 
welcome a continuing and pervasive public police pres- 
ence on their premises. 

The private security personnel can serve a unique 
and needed role. Coincidentally, a positive approach 
is beneficial to the public police and the community 
at large, relieving local law enforcement of some of 
the frustrating and time-consuming obligations with 
which it is now confronted. This last function--the 
community service function--is one the tenants, and 
to a lesser degree, security guards can do quite well. 


Here, too, the essential community cooperation is 
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achieved through fixing specific responsibility and ac- 


countability. 


VICTIM-OFFENDER RELATIONS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 

After discussing law enforcement, some considerable 
attention is due to the other side of the coin, namely, 
the victim and his offender in the context of law en- 
forcement and security. The role that the victim plays 
in precipitating or facilitating an offense should be 
analyzed in an attempt to gain a clearer insight into 
the components of a crime. 

We are concerned primarily with security in urban 
areas where crimes against property are a cause for 
much concern to residents of housing developments. 
Violent crimes such as murder, assault, and rape fre- 
gently involve an interpersonal relationship between 
the offender and the victim. Such violent crimes have 
gained recent attention in the media and have resulted 
in fear concerning personal safety in urban communi- 
ties. The potential of such violent offenses being in- 
flicted upon a stranger is limited generally and con- 
centrated in a very small portion of the urban area. 

Less personal crimes, most often related to prop- 
erty, can be combatted effectively with a better under- 
standing of their extent and the nature of their precip- 


itation. The staff report to the National Commission on 
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the Causes and Prevention of Violence stated that 78.6% 
of armed robbery and 85.7% of unarmed robbery involved 
total pi Their task force victim-offender 
survey conducted in 17 cities in 1967 indicated that 
many of these robberies were related to "temptation- 
opportunity" situations where the victim precipitated 
the offense by not acting with reasonable self-protec- 
tive behavior in handling money. Similar careless 
precipitating behavior amounted to 16.7% of armed 
robberies and 6.1% of unarmed robberies of known pre- 
cipitation by the victim of 1011 robbery victim-of- 
fender interactions reviewed by the task force victim- 
offender wwe ye! 

A 1971 report by the Mayor's Safe Streets Advisory 
Committee analyzing serious crime patterns within 81 
Boston Neighborhoods states that most citizens are under 
the misconception that the majority of burglaries oc- 
curing in residences take place at night. Yet, accord- 
ing to figures from the Sixty Fourth Annual Report of 


Ostarf Report to the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence, 1971, Volume 11, Chapter 5. 


"tid. Table 29 
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the Police Commissioner for the City of Boston; in 1969, 
1,630 reported residential burglaries occurred at night 
as compared with ),188 committed during the day. The 
MSSAC Report remarks that people usually take security 
precautions in the evening such as double locks, heavy 
chains, and outer lighting but do so mostly when they 
are home. In dramatic contrast, during the day when 
they are away from their residence, they often have 
only one lock for security, leaving windows open for 
ventilation during the warm months and letting tell- 
tale milk bottles and newspapers accummulate when they 
are away without so notifying their neighbors or the 
police. This is an indication of how lack of informa- 
tion allows a victim to be negligent and careless to 
the extent that might be considered a precipitation of 
the offense. 

A breakdown of victim categorization which identi- 
fies the negligent person as one such category is pro- 
vided by Stephen Schafer. Citing criminologists 
Barnes and Teeters, he makes reference to cases in 
wnich the victims! negligent attitude toward his per- 

onal property makes it simple for the criminal to com- 
mit his crime. Listed as invitation to the criminal 
8 
Random House, 1968), p. 77. 


Stephen Schafer, The Victim and His Offender, (New York: 
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are: inadequately secured doors, windows left open, 
unlocked cars, and careless handling of valued items. 

Another group categorization in Schafer'ts victi- 
mology is the elderly. An important factor is their 
reputed physical and sometimes mental weakness which 
may encourage a potential offender to seek residential 
concentrations of "elderly" units for victimization. 
",...In the oldest age group--61 and over--clearly the 
largest group of sufferers are females." The long- 
standing speculation about the elderly woman as a 
victim type is supported by our empirical data. Our 
survey shows the elderly account for a disportionate- 
ly large share. of the victimization (32.5%) in the 
total sample (of which they were 2.5%). Females made 
up 75% of our survey victims. 

Although we mention how the city resident may 
precipitate his own victimization, the real victim or 
precipitator is the community of which he is a part. 
Many inner city communities are faced with the crisis 
of crime corridors developing in their midst. As 
police services and coordination dwindles in one area, 
it correspondingly increases in neighboring communities 


that seek to "harden" their areas against the spread of 
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violent crime permeating other areas of the city. If 
a city allows crime cells to develop and designs its 
security system to prevent the spread of crime from 
these cells, rather than eradicate its roots, the ur- 
ban community then will be the precipitator of the 
growth of crime that envelopes particular neighbor- 
hoods. The urban community must respond to the 
crises of its own victimization and its institutional 
perpetration lest we find that projections of "defen- 
sive cities," where neighborhoods are like walled for- 
tresses, will become a frightening reality. 

We must also look to the offender community and 
the victim community to analyze how the criminal en- 
vironment grows, is sustained and persists despite 
efforts to eliminate it. Dramatic new anti-crime 
efforts are needed beyond token programs, especially 
in dealing with the recidivist, the juvenile delin- 
quent, and the drug addict. The crucial role of the 
repeating offender is so dramatic as to deserve our 
special attention here. 

Boston's MSSAC highlights the problem with re- 
cidivists in its crime analysis report. The FBI, in 
@ long-term study of 20,322 serious offenders during 


the period 1960-1969, found that these offenders 
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averaged almost four arrests per nial? During 
this ten-year period, 36% had two or more convictions, 
while 46% served a prison term for at least one year. 
After the initial arrest, these offenders were re- 
arrested a total of 693,000 times. Such findings in- 
dicate the complete failure of the correctional insti- 
tutions to rehabilitate. 

Concerning property crimes, a five-year study of 
persons released and rearrested conducted by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation between 1963 and 1968 
indicated that 77% of all burglaries were committed 
by repeaters and 60% of all robberies were also com- 
mitted by repeaters, The Office of Justice Administra- 
tion report reacted to such figures by stating that 
"such results show that increased number of arrests 
and convictions will probably do little to decrease 
the volume of crime in our society" .2° 

The situation with juveniles' impact on crime is 
just as dramatic. In Boston, according to Crime in 
*ordine in Boston, report of the Mayor's Office of 
Justice Administration (1971), p. 151. 


10onime in Boston, p. 151. 
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Boston, more than 50% of those arrested for property 
crimes were under 25 years of age. In victim precipi- 
tated offenses by age, the under 17 age group of of- 
fenders was more than three times as frequent as the 
18 to 25 category and over seven times as frequent as 
the over 25 classification. It is clear that law en- 
forcement agencies must re-focus their resources on 
the prevention and control of juvenile crime. 

Clearly, programs that inform potential victims 
of how they might protect themselves and their prop- 
erty and programs to reduce recidivism would reduce 
crime and enhance residential security. The police 
play a critical role in this process. As we pointed 
out earlier in this chapter, private security per- 
sonnel are increasingly being used to fill the gap 
between what citizens and police can do. It is appro- 


priate then, that we turn to the role of private secu- 


rity personnel in the overall attempt to distribute re- 


% 
sponse-ability in housing security. 


“Materials contained in this section on Private Security 


Personnel is based on copyrighted material from Prof. 


Oscar Newman. All rights reserved. Publication here is 


by permission of Prof. Newman. 
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PRIVATE SECURITY PERSONNEL 


We will discuss the various types of personnel 
arrangements, their effectiveness, and some of the 
questions that attend their use. We must first make 
two points. First, each development must have a sys- 
tem, not necessarily including security personnel, that 
is relevant to the particular security situation in 
that development. The second point is that the cost 
for the personnel service is a function of several 
features such as of the number of men, the cost of 
training, salaries, extent of use and supervisory ser- 
vice. The cost of ancilliary equipment must also be 
borne in mind, as it is essential in large develop- 
ments, 

More specifically, the function of security per- 
sonnel in a residential estate is to deter crime, and 
improve the tone of the development by providing cer- 
tain services, including security services. In devel- 
opments for the elderly, this may also include some 
social and emergency services. 

Though it is impossible for a private force to 
replace the local police, it is not likely that the 


police would fully accept some of the non-police functions 
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outlined here for the private security personnel. A 
security program, regardless of its make-up must have 
some clearly defined relation to the local police 


service so that they work in concert and not conflict. 


Types of Security Personnel 


There are four types of security personnel ar- 
rangements. These may be modified, however, in local 
situations to achieve more appropriate forms. 

Doormen - Generally, this includes uniformed men 
assigned to the entrances of apartment buildings to 
screen those persons who enter. The doormen may 
typically perform some non-security functions. (This 
arrangement is disallowed in certain subsidy programs.) 

Stationary Guards - These are men placed in a cen- 
tral location who guard entrances and exits, and who 
may or may not have control of the access to the buil- 
ding. Their function is only to provide security and 
emergency service. 

Community (Tenant) Patrols - These are residents 
who voluntarily assume responsibility for security 
function in the community, including patrol (vertical- 
ly and on the grounds), conflict resolution and tension 


reduction. The way these groups are organized varies 
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widely among various types of developments and communi- 
ties. They also vary as to whether they are armed, or 
as to what kind of patrol that they do. They are not 
paid for services. 

Patrol Guard or Special Police - These are uni- 
formed police or guards who walk a regular beat through 
the grounds or in the buildings. This arrangement in- 
cludes the local police who are retained on a detail 
basis for the public housing developments. The func- 
tion of this type of personnel is both to deter and 
pursue (and even make arrests) in connection with 
crime in the housing developments. If community per- 


sons are used as paid patrolmen, they are guards. 


Equipment and Devices 


Equipment has two purposes when used in connec- 
tion with security personnel. It can support per- 
sonnel. Various communications, alarms and lighting 
systems are examples of this. The second purpose is 
that it can be used directly by personnel as tools such 
as weapons, and flashlights. 

Uniforms - As a general rule, all personnel acting 
in behalf of the tenants or the management who serve a 


security function should have some identifying clothing 
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or uniform. This is for the benefit of the outsider, 
or the intruder who might be deterred by a uniform. 
There are conditions where a non-uniformed agent might 
be used such as in the performance of a social service 
function that is only incidentally related to security. 
Persons who are posted in a position to control access 
may not need a uniform since their location defines 
their job. 

Weapons - Clearly armed personnel might have 
greater effectiveness but weapons (including non- 
lethal weapons) should be used only when the personnel 
are well trained and disciplined, when they are direct- 
ly supervised, and when the seriousness of the situa- 
tion suggests that weapons are necessary. 

Nightsticks - Nightsticks might be put in the same 
category as firearms since they are weapons. The rule 
that they should only be given to trained men who are 
under supervision still stands, but more flexibility 
can be used in assigning nightsticks than in the assign- 
ment of firearms. 

Dogs and Chemicals - Under no circumstance do we 
recommend that dogs or chemicals be used in any occu- 
pied residential community for patrol purposes. The 


danger of mishandling, and the connotation that they 
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have nullifies any effectiveness they might have in 
crime control. 

Communication devices - Effective systems of 
electronic communications are very expensive. Many 
items with great potential effectiveness are present- 
ly being developed. A centrally-controlled system of 
radio communication is necessary in all large develop- 
ments. "Walkie-talkies" should suffice in small devel- 
opments. 

Guardhouses - Where there is a central location 
that allows substantial surveillance, a stationary 
guard with communications with the tenants can be 
very effective. Otherwise, there should be some place 
where guards might be reached by the tenants in the de- 
velopment. 

Vehicles - Since high visibility is desired, 
vehicles are not advised for any but very large devel- 
opments (1000 or more units with medium or low densi- 
ty). Even then, the personnel using the vehicles 
should be supervisory personnel, and not personnel in 


lieu of foot patrols. 
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Evaluation of Effectiveness 

Personnel are only effective when they have con- 
trol of the physical environment that is the poten- 
tial target of the criminal and when they have the 
trust and confidence of the tenants. They must also 
have the necessary hardware and equipment that is 
necessary to support their functions as defined by 
the local situation and community residents. For low- 
and moderate-income developments in the inner city 
where there are limits on rents and where there is 
cost pressure from a number of sources, there are 
some practical limits in what is possible. When it 
is possible, stationary guards are effective. Other- 
wise, tenant patrols and guards (including police de- 
tails) are especially useful. Tenant patrols have un- 
even and often undependable participation. Public 
police details have the advantage of having full 
authority and equipment. They have the disadvantage 
of uneven relations with the residents and lack of 
accountability to the residents. Special police forces 
for housing development are not recommended when they 
are not accountable to the tenants. In particular 
cities and in particular communities, these problems 


may vary. Community leaders and management will have 
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to decide which of the arrangements will best protect 
their interests. 

Personnel Deployment - It is suggested that 
security personnel might be placed on duty at times 
when the probability of crimes are highest. Twenty- 
four hour guard protection seems generally unnecessary, 
The presence of maintenance and management personnel 
and the capability and attitude of the local police 
are factors to consider in deciding when personnel 
might be deployed. 

In terms of the number of personnel (police or 
guards}, we would note that the City of Boston has 0k 
officers per 1000 population. The number of officers 
in housing developments might range from 1.5 to 3.0 
officer or more, depending on the situation and the de- 
sign of the development. 

It goes without saying that whoever is legally 
responsible for the conduct of the personnel should 
make sure that the men are trained, that they have 
protection, and that there is proper bonding and insur- 
ance to protect against judgment of liability. The 
selection of personnel and the training process is a 


very critical issue not dealt with here, but it should 
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not be overlooked in planning for the use of security 
personnel. 

Tenants and management should take care to insure 
that the use of tenant patrols or other personnel is 
not for vigilante purposes. This can do more to in- 
duce fear than reduce crime. Efforts should also be 
taken to insure that corruption does not ruin the ef- 
fort to provide protection for the population. The 
arrangement should insure against efforts on the part 
of personnel to "sell" protection, or to use their 
position to engage in other activities, including 
drug traffic and gambling. This type of corruption 
is not uncommon. While efforts to involve all resi- 
dents in the community in providing services on a 
tenant patrol is desired, it is important that a 
tenant patrol not be controlled by one element of the 
community that is antagonistic to other elements of 
the community. 

The use of security personnel and police is per- 
haps the most sensitive part of the security system, 
and special care should be taken in setting it up. If 
poor design is used in setting up a program, then the 


cure can be worse than the disease. 
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Summary 
In this chapter, we have attempted to deal with 


how the environment can be policed, and how the re- 
lationship between the victim and offender affects 
the law enforcement role. We noted that while the 
police are primarily responsible for the protection 
of neighborhoods and housing developments, this pro- 
tection does not and in many cases cannot extend into 
private areas of developments. We then noted how the 
use of private security personnel might be used to 
fill the gaps. The clear thrust of the argument was 
that the functional responsibility must be clearly 
placed and formally defined. 

We also noted the importance of the victim's 
role in his own victimization. While there is not 
intent to say that the victim is responsible, we did 
note that victims often set up the conditions that 
invite the criminals to transgress. What appears to 
be required is more information to the populace on 
protection of themselves and their property; and re- 
doubled efforts to reverse the trend in greater recid- 


ivism and juvenile crime. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


VICTIMIZATION AND VICTIM RECOURSE 
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The question of who is responsible for the loss 
suffered by a citizen or a loss likely to be suffered 
by the citizen has long been a topic of legal and 
philosophical interest. In the low-income community, 
the question is more than academic as many times citi- 
zens lose property that is worth many weeks work, 

Often injury is suffered that causes further loss and 
hardship. In this section of the report, we will look 
at a number of the aspects of victim recourse and risk 
management. In addition to the provision of informa- 
tion, this section will provide some notion of how 
compensation and liability is handled. This is in 
keeping with a theme carried throughout this report 
that functional responsibility must be defined and del- 
egated. 

Since risk assumption is a business, and in a com- 
pensation arrangement, someone has to pay, we would 
think that the institutions of both government and the 
insurance industry would have an interest in limiting 


the amount of victimization, since they will have to 
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assume the costs. This assumption, we have found, 

is apparently not entirely true. It is true that the 
issue of victim recourse has taken on more importance 
in recent times, and we will look at the parts of the 


victim recourse system in turn. 


FEDERAL CRIME INSURANCE 

Until August 1971, it had been impossible for 
residents in high crime areas to obtain insurance for 
the protection of their personal property at standard 
rates. Some insurance companies refuse to underwrite 
the insurance at all. In our survey of families and 
households in selected developments in Boston, we 
found that 82.3% of the sample did not have personal 
property insurance and only 10.6% had tried to obtain 
it. Most residents are uninsured against the robbers 


and burglars that preyed upon the community. 


The issue of crime protection to other life-safety 
considerations--especially fire protection should be 
noted. There is more than a theoretical conflict be- 
tween the requirements for fire protection, and the 
requirements for security against crime. Basically, 
this conflict boils down to the fact that for fire 
safety, the more exits, the better; while for security, 
the fewer exits, the better. There is no way to re- 
solve the conflict except to rely on the development 
of better hardware and building materials for both 
purposes that would serve to save lives and minimize 
danger. 


ETE. 


The Federal Insurance Administration of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development began 
offering the federal crime insurance during the 
summer of 1971.+ This was the first time that in- 
surance at standard rates had been offered in states 
with high crime rates found to have critical unre- 
solved problems of crime insurance availability..." 2 
Twelve states, including Massachusetts, were deter- 
mined by the Federal Insurance Administrator to have 
a critical need for the federally guaranteed crime 
insurance on personal and commercial property. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the crime 
insurance is operated through the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. It was designated as the "Servicing 
Company" for the State. Its brokers are authorized to 
1 

Pursuant to Title XII of the National Housing Act 
(added by the Urban Property and Reinsurance Act of 
1968, 12 U.S.C. 174 9bbb - 17, 9bbb-21), as amended by 
Title VI of the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1970 (Public Law 31-605, Dec. 31, L970) $ S00 eseGemeoas 
and delegation of authority by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development (3) F.R. 2680, Feb. 27, 
1969, as amended by 36 F.R. 136, Jan. 28, 1971), the 
Federal Insurance Administrator published in the 


Federal Register (36 F.R. 9314-28, May 22, 1971). 


2 
Federal Register, Vol. 36, No. 127, July 1, 1971, p. 
at . 
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write insurance to residential, commercial and insti- 
tutional properties. The state is divided into terri- 
tories for the purpose of the crime insurance. Each 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area is treated as 

a unit, and the rest of the State is one unit for 


rating purposes. The ratings are as follows: 


Territory 3 High risk 
Territory 2 Average risk 
Territory 1 Low risk 


The entire State of Massachusetts, including all 
neighborhoods within its cities are rated #2 "or 
average risk", The program is a federally administered 
program and is not subject to any state regulation, con- 
trol, or Sarettou.” | 

The cost of the insurance in the State of 
Massachusetts where the rating is “average risk" is 


shown on the table below. 


pederal Register, p. 12518 
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Premiums and Coverage - Federal Crime Insurance 
(wliveeeeeo ta) 


Coverage™ Premium (per year) 
$1000.00 $4.0 ..00 
2000.00 50.00 
3000.00 60.00 
5000.00 70.00 


ee 


“Coverage is subject to a deductible of $100 for each 
loss occurrence or 5% of ‘the gross amount of the loss, 
whichever is greater. 


In consideration for this insurance, the insured 
is required to take certain steps to decrease the 
probability of his property being taken. Different 
requirements exist for commercial and other non-resi- 
dential properties. The requirements for residential 
properties are set forth below: 


"Tn order to be eligible for Federal Crime 
Insurance, a residential property shall be 
equipped either with (a) a baffle-protected, 
self-locking latch and a dead bolt or 

(b) with a self-locking dead latch on every 
exterior door and every door leading into 
garage areas or public hallways, except 
that each sliding door shall be equipped 
with a dead lock device of any kind. All 
first floor and basement windows, and all 
windows opening onto stairways, porches, 
platforms, or other areas affording easy 
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access to the premises, shall be equipped 
with locking devices. All dead locks re- 
quired by this section shall have a mini- 
mum throw of one-half inch or have inter- 
locking bolts and striker." 


Failure to have these devices nullifies the policy. 
There is no prior inspection by the insurer, erent 
though the rules provide him with the authority to 
make an inspection. 

The insurance is clearly not inclusive of all 
criminal property loss. The description below will 


describe the coverage. 


1933.1 Description of Residential Coverage. 


The initial policy issued by the insurer for 
residential properties shall be known as the 
residential crime insurance policy. Subject 

to its terms, the policy reimburses an in- 

sured for loss from burglary and larceny in- 
cident thereto, robbery (including observed 
theft), or attempt thereat of personal prop- 
erty from the premises or in the presence of an 
insured, and for damage to the premises caused 
by suchan attempt. It also covers damage to 

the interior of the part of the building occu- 
pied by the named insured's household at the 
described premises, and to the insured property 
both therein and away from the premises, 

caused by vandalism or malicious mischief: Pro- 
vided, that with respect to damage to the build- 
ing an insured is the owner thereof or is liable 


Mpedaral Register, p. 12522. 
This entire section is quoted from rules and regula- 


tions as they appeared in the Federal Register 1 July 
1971, p. 12522. Siok) oil : 
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for such damage. The policy is subject to the 
exclusions set forth therein. 


(c) The residential crime insurance policy 
shall be written only for an individual, or for 
a single family or household, living in one-to- 
four-family house or as tenants in separate 
living quarters in an apartment building or 
domitory. Premises in hotels (other than resi- 
dence hotels where normal occupancy exceeds 6 
months in duration), premises used in whole or 
in part for business purposes, are not eligible 
for coverage under the residential policy. 


1933.2 Limits of Residential Coverage 


The residential crime insurance policy may be 
written in amounts not less than $1,000 and not 
in excess of $5,000 for each insurable premises. 
Any amount of insurance, or fraction thereof, 
above a specified limit shall be charged the 
applicable rate for the next higher limit of 
coverage. 


1933.3 Amount of Residential Policy Deductible. 


The residential crime insurance policy shall be 
subject to a deductible in the amount of $100 

for each loss occurrence, or 5 percent of the 
gross amount of the loss, whichever is greater. 
The face amount of coverage specified in the 
policy is not reduced by the application of this 
deductible. Thus, if an insured having a $5,000 
policy incurs a $5,000 covered loss, he would re- 
ceive $1,750. If the loss were $6,000, he would 
receive the full $5,000. 


We should note here that there are a number of signi- 


ficant exclusions, including: 


-Property in the mail (welfare and social securi- 
ty checks), 


-loss away from premises, except forcible entry 
into a vehicle, trailer, etc., 


-money and other negotiable instruments, 
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-jewelry, watches, gems, 
-articles of gold or platinum, 
-stamps, antiques, furs, fine arts, 


-loss incident to “war", "rebellion", "revolu- 
tion", 


-losses not reported to the police, 

-apartments that are in a commercial building. 
It is clear here that many of the exclusions are pre- 
cisely the items for which the tenants need protec- 
tion. Important cases here include loss of money or 
checks, items in the mail, and jewelry that can easily 
be sold. 

It should be pointed out that the insurance is 
only available to individuals in a single unit of hous- 
ing even though some of the security requirements that 
are made are the responsibility of the management and 
not the tenant. Individual participation in the pro- 
gram can be maximized in two ways: 


-informing the tenants that insurance is avail- 
able to them as a right, 


-facilitating the purchase of the insurance by a 
financing mechanism so that tenants don't have 
to pay the entire premium in a lump sum. 

This information and service function should be part 


of the manager's responsibility in the development. 
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The tone of the development would be improved if the 
residents felt that they had some recourse in the 
event they suffered a loss. Tenants should know too 
that they are their own best advocates. 

Two comments Sane offered regarding the cover- 
age. First, many rental units structurally do not 
meet the insurance requirements for coverage. Second, 
many residents will not be able to obtain the insur- 
ance without substantial initial costs (for protec- 
tive devices, installation, and six months! premium 
upon application). While this may amount to less than 
$100, it is still a considerable sum for someone who 
lives close to the threshold of survival. 

The Federal Insurance Commission should reconsider 
the requirement that only individuals can purchase 
policies. A mechanism should be developed to allow 
and encourage pooled purchases for distinct housing 
environments such as multi-family developments. This 
would provide savings in administrative costs and would 
place some responsibility in the hands of the manage- 
ment and tenant organization to improve security in the 
entire physical plant and not just the individual units. 

In summary then, the Federal Crime Insurance 


Program is a good instrument (although limited) that 
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can be of benefit to urban dwellers in their attempt 
to shield themselves from the effects of property 
crime. The problems cited above, however, suggests 
that the program will not reach its full potential 
as most apartment units are not up to the standards 
of the insurance requirements. In multi-family 
housing developments, the responsibility is clearly 
with the landlord, who for no additional considera- 
tion, in terns of rents, ought to be required to 
maintain the development at a minimal level of secu- 


rity as part of the housing service. 


MASSACHUSETTS VICTIM COMPENSATION LAW 

A law enacted by the Massachusetts Legislature 
on July 1, 1968 (Chapter 258A) entitled "Compensa- 
tion for Victims of Violent Crimes" provides that 
victims of violent crimes may be reimbursed for the 


costs they incurred for a crime of violence committed 


against them. At the end of April 1971, there had been 


272 claims and 61 awards for a total payment of 
1 
$92,546.67. 


At 
The information for this section of the report was 
taken from, "Payments Awarded--many unpaid--to Crime 


Victims", Boston Sunday Globe, July h, 1971, page 20-A; 
a letter from Mr. Robert Supernant of the Mass. Attor- 


ney-General's Office dated September 20, 1971; and 
Chapter 258A of the General Laws of the Commonwealth. 
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The law provides compensation to the following 


people: 


-a victim of a crime in which violence was 
used, except when the victim is related to 
the offender, engaging in sexual relations, 
or when the victim is responsible for the 
victimization. 


-in case of death of the victim, a depen- 
dent may file the claim, subject to the 
conditions set forth above. 

The law contains a number of important conditions 


and definitions that have been outlined below in order 


to provide an understanding of the importance of the 


law as an instrument for victim recourse: 


1) The state district court in the area 
where the claimant lives has the power 
to determine and make an award under 
the law. Judges engaged in the prose- 
cution of the crime shall not sit in 
judgment in reference to: compensation 
to the victim. Whether or not there 
is any prosecution in the case shall 
not affect whether or not an award is 
made. 


2) The Attorney-General may present in- 
formation in support of the claim or 
in opposition to it. The claimant may 
present information in support or may 
retain a lawyer whose fee may not 6x- 
ceed 15% of the claim, and be included 
as part of the award. 


3) Compensation is only for out-of-pocket 
expenses in excess of $100. There is 
$100 deductible. 


hl) Compensation is made only if there was 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


sa) 
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injury or death, and where police 
records show that it was properly 
and promptly reported (within 8 
hours). 


Compensation is limited to $10,000 
in any one crime. 


There is no provision in the law to 
authorize "pain and suffering" 
compensation. 


If there are two or more victims 

of the same crime, not more than 
$10,000 shall be paid for injury 

in the single criminal event, and 
the court shall apportion the award 
between/among the claimants. 


The Chief Justice of the district court 
or the Chief Justice of the Municipal 
Court of the City of Boston, shall to 
the extent possible, set uniform rules 
for the application of the law in his 
jurisdiction. 


Court decisions shall be in writing 
with jusitification for the decision 
and the amount of the award. The state 
treasurer shall then pay, without 
further authorization, if the decision 
is affirmative. 


The amount of the award actually made 
is reduced by the amount the victim 
receives from, (a) private sources, 
(b) insurance, and (c) public funds, 
including workmen's compensation. 


While the court may reduce or deny a 
claim when the victim is judged by the 
court to have contributed to his own 
victimization, this can be mitigated if, 
(@) the victim was in the process of 
aiding another victim or potential vic- 


tim, (b) the victim was acting to prevent 


the crime, (c) or if the victim was 
acting to apprehend the offender. 


86. 


12) The victim has one year to file a 

claim and in the case of death, the 

dependent of the victim has 90 days 

to file for the payment. 
There is no information available on the types of the 
persons who have filed for awards under the law. It 
is known that since the act became the law of the 
Commonwealth, there have been 272 claims, resulting in 
61 awards for a total of more than $92,000. The awards 
average more than $1500. The typical claimant is el- 
derly, low-income, and from a high crime area in the 
inner city. 

There are at least two things that can be said 
about the law in terms of what it can provide and what 
the performance has been to date. The first is that 
there has been surprisingly little utilization of the 
law given the extent of violent crime in the state. 
Even when we take into account the extent of prior ac- 
gaintance between the offender and victims of violent 
crimes, there still remains a very large number of crimes 
for which a victim may be given some compensation. It 
seems apparent that the law is not widely known and that 
the people who do find out about it do so too late or 


some condition prevents them from taking full advantage 
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of the provisions. The crime may not have been proper- 
ly reported. The person may not know who to call, or 
there is too little in it for the lawyer (he is limited 
by law to 15% of the claim), or there is no documenta- 
tion for the actual out-of-pocket expense that the vic- 
tim had. There is a clear need to provide more infor- 
mation and assistance to people to take advantage of 
the law. 

An additional problem is that insufficient funds 
have been made available for the payment, resulting in 


long delays in the payments actually being made. 


BUDGETED FUNDS FOR THE VICTIM COMPENSATION LAW_IN 


MASSACHUSETTS (1971-7 


FISCAL YEAR BUDGETED AMOUNT PAYMENTS 
1971 $55,000 ALL 
‘1972 25,000 % 


*%Authorizations as of July 1971 were $33,000, so that 
the $10,000 deficiency budget, plus the $25,000 will 
not last through FY '72. More money will be required 
in the Spring 1972 deficiency budget. 

While admittedly, it is not possible to accurately bud- 


get for the amount that is needed under the law, it 


clearly is not enough, and as critically, fewer people 
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are taking advantage of the law than are eligible. 


Litigation 


Individual and class action suits are another 
means that victims or potential victims might have 
to remove dangerous conditions or to have some re- 
course to recoup for losses. In this section, in 
addition to looking at the case law, we look at the 
potential use of the Boston Housing Court and the 
Boston Rent Board as indirect means of getting secu- 
rity considered as a mandatory commodity in the hous- 

ing service package. It should be remembered that 

the Sttate Sanitary Code already requires that the 
housing be safe, sanitary and decent. A look at the 
case law will indicate where we are and where we need 
to go in terms of court action in the area of security. 

In Bromley-Heath Modernization Committee vs. 
Boston Housing Authority, it was alleged that the BHA 
had failed to comply with its legal responsibility to 
provide adequate security and that the BHA was dis- 
criminatory in providing the white elderly at Bromley- 
Heath with more security than the black tenant families 
received. The plaintiffs pointed to the Housing Act of 


1949 and to the legislative history of the Housing and 
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Urban Development Act of 1970 that indicated the Act 
intended to authorize funds for security costs. (See 
Appendix B) The defendents argued, among other things, 
that the national housing policy requires only that 
the building structure provided should be safe, not 
that the individual person be safe. The court dis- 
missed the counts on the security complaint and up- 
held the courts alleging discrimination; the plain- 
tiffs are appealing the decision on the former counts. 
There have to date been too few cases to assume that 
the decision of the Federal District Court in the 
Bromley-Heath case sets a precedent. 

Change has been foreshadowed in a few of the 
lower courts, however, Bass v. City of New York - 
305 N.Y¥.S. 2d 801 (1969), involved the rape and kill- 
ing in a public housing project of a 9-year old girl. 
The court held that the city housing authority as 
landlord of a privately sponsored and maintained hous- 
ing complex with a history of crime and disorder had a 
duty to provide protection in adequate amounts, By pro- 
viding only one officer for a 16-acre complex, the 
authority failed to discharge that duty and was liable 
in damages for the rape and death. The court held that 


although the city housing authority as landlord of a 
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privately sponsored and maintained housing complex 
was not the insurer of personal safety or property 
of its tenants, it had a duty to take reasonable 
care for their protection; and the culpable negli- 
gence of the housing authority in failing to provide 
tenants with adequate security was held to be the 
proximate cause of death. The defendant argued that 
the duty of care is less for governmental activities 


in what were once "traditional private enterprises," 


such as housing; but the court ruled that project 
residents are not members of the public who are 
casually present in an area for which defendant bears 
no responsibility. The defendant was held to have a 
responsibility consonant with its undertaking. 

Private landlords have similarly been held liable. 
A Manhattan landlord was found legally liable in the 
rape of a young woman* because he allegedly failed to 
repair a window through which the rapist entered the 
victim's bedroom. The court took note of the fact 
that in the preceding 2 years numerous crimes had oc- 
curred in and around the building in which the assault 


Al 
See the account in the New York Times, June 2h, 1971, 
Pel. 
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took place and that the victim had made many futile 
requests to the landlord that the window be fixed. 
The opportunity for the crinimal to enter the pre- 
mises was held to be an invitation to enter and, 
therefore, a "cause" of entry, just as a landowner 
knowingly allow children to enter upon his property 
under circumstances of danger would permit him to be 
negligently liable for their injuries in spite of 
the children's own negligent acts. 

The establishment of a Housing Court in the City 
of Boston is a good sign that housing services might 
at last be getting the attention they merit. It is 
also hoped that the new court will be given authority 
to accept class actions suits dealing in a precedent- 
setting manner with issues of security. 

Another new area in Boston where legal (or ad- 
ministrative) action may be fruitful in terms of se- 
curity is in the area of rent administration. Unfor- 
tunately, in the first instance when this was tried 
in Boston, the results were not encouraging. The case 
involved the petition by a group of tenants in the 
Castle Square development in Boston to be relieved 


from the demand of increased rents by the owner on the 
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grounds that security is a problem caused--at least in 


part--by poor management and maintenance. The Boston 


Rent Board ruled as follows: 
"The Board finds that security is a substantial 
problem at Castle Square but that it is part of 
the security problem that exists generally in 
this part of the city. As such, the Board finds 
that it is not exclusively the responsibility 
of the Castle Square Associates to remedy the 
security problem of Castle Square. The Board 
recommends that Castle Square Associates and 
Tenants of Castle Square confer together on 
this problem and Castle Square Associates con- 
tinue to search for means for improving securi- 
ty. The Board finds that the security problem 
at Castle Square cannot practically be remedied 
by Board order at this time." (Decision of 


Boston Rent Board, Castle Square Associates vs. 

90 Tenants June 10, 1971, p. qj.) 

The finding of the Rent Board in this case is like 
the Boston Housing Authority case cited above where 
security is not seen as a significant responsibility 
of the management. Rather the problem was related to 
the conditions in the rest of the area, and not to 
anything peculiar to the development. 

We would make the general contention that the 
management policies of a particular development can in- 
crease the probability of residents in a development 
suffering to a greater extent than the rest of the 
people in the city or area. There tenants have a cause 


for action if the proximate cause of their victimization 
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is poor design, maintenance, and/or management. 

There is clearly room for the development of admini- 
strative guidelines by the Rent Board that would be of 
benefit to the tenants in the area of security. 

One other unresolved issue is whether a housing 
development is private property. (Reference here is 
to the grounds not the apartments themselves). Police 
departments in many cities, including Boston, have 
come to regard a housing development as private prop- 
erty and to feel that the interior streets and courts 
are not their responsibility to patrol. Consequently, 
they only visit the development when called. This is 
a critical question for a large development which has 
many buildings that do not touch "public" streets. 

On one hand, the development is privately owned and 
leased to tenants. On the other hand, it is a commu- 


nity of rental units, no different from any street 


where all the units might be leased to tenants and owned 


by a few people who do not live there. We feel that the 


police have a responsibility to patrol, as a matter of 
course, all the streets of the city. In so doing they 


would provide residents of housing developments with 


more security than they now have. Residents are entitled 
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to this protection. We would conclude that verti- 
cal patrolling is not a public police responsibility 
and that it should be done only in response to a 
call for police service. 

The cases cited above indicate expanding con- 
cepts of responsibility in the security area which, 
nevertheless occur infrequently. Yet it is possible 
that they portend developments in the law which will 
be significant and long lasting. Negligent acts of 
ommission may, under some circumstances, be viewed as 
seriously as negligent acts of commission--when there 


is some resultant harm. 


SECURITY-RELATED LEGISLATION 

In recent years, the need for security ordinances 
has been realized by many public officials concerned 
with the health and welfare of their respective commu- 
nities. Model Multiple Dwelling Security Ordinances 
have been proposed in many communities. 

Most of the security ordinances which have been 


passed include provisions requiring some variation 
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of the dead-bolt lock.° The most typical ordinance 
concerning dead-bolt locks requires a vertical bolt 
deadlock with a one-inch throw often accompanied by 
a agadiatch.> Additional provisions frequently re- 
quire that doors be of a certain thickness or have 
steel plating, interviewers(peepholes), and night 
chains. Exterior doors in multiple dwelling build- 
ings are frequently required to have automatic 
closing devices in addition to the dead-bolt stipu- 
lations. Where swinging glass doors are used, all 
glass within forty inches of the lock must be con- 
structed of fixed burglar-proof type glass. 

Sliding doors, which open onto patios or bal- 
conies which are less than one-story above grade or 
are otherwise accessible from the outside, have been 
especially susceptable to illegal entry. Most model 
security codes contain extensive provisions and tests 
Si dead-bolt is a bolt which has no .automatic spring 
action and which is operated by a key cylinder, thumb- 
turn or lever. 
or deadlatch is a latch where the bolt is positively 


held in the projected position by a guard bolt, plunger 
or auxiliary mechanism. 
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designed to make such doors as secure as possible. 
Practically all model codes stipulate that all single 
sliding "patio" doors shall have the movable section 
of the door slide on the inside of the fixed portion 
of the door. Several codes provide for dead locks 

on all single sliding patio doors, operable from the 
outside by a key utilizing a based lock cylinder of 
pin tumbler construction with the mounting screws for 
the lock being inaccessible from the outside. 

Double sliding "patio" doors are required to lock at 
the meeting rail. 

Performance codes are rapidly gaining preference 
to the more traditional specification codes. They 
allow for inspection and testing during actual usage, 
thereby ensuring that security equipment meeting 
written specifications is actually functioning appro- 
priately. Such testing and inspection codes may stipu- 
late fines and powers for inspectors to order the prop- 
er equipment installed to meet code standards. Thus 
enforcement of the codes appears to be enhanced when 


performance tests and inspections are required. 


Pa Model Burglary Security Code - "minimum standards" - 


Oakland Police, Fire and Insurance Coordinating Commitee. 
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Performance codes have extended testing to win- 
dow-locking devices. A common provision would re- 
quire the window to be so constructed that when 
locked, it cannot be lifted from the frame. The win- 
dow-locking devices have to be capable of withstanding 
a force of 300 pounds applied in any dieeticn In 
addition, louvered windows are not to be used within 
eight feet of ground level, adjacent structures, or 
fire escapes. 

The above provisions are those most typically in- 
cluded in a municipal security ordinance. Numerous 
other items have been included in security ordinances 
by certain large urban municipalities. Among these 
have been provisions for lighting above entranceways 
and hallways (often in health and safety codes, as 
well as security), stipulations for garage-locking de- 
vices in multiple family dwellings, buzzer-intercom 


systems, mirrors in elevators, elimination of exposed 


5 
City of Cerritos - Ordinance No. 259 
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door pin hinges, and regulations restricting possible 
entrance through skylights. 

Cities have required existing as well as new 
buildings to meet certain standards provided in their 
new security ordinances. Occasionally, the burden of 
providing for these requirements is placed directly on 
the tenants where the buildings have been in existence 
for several years. 

A proposed security provision for Los Angeles 
County calls for additional security devices (i.e., 
photo electric, ultrasonic, and other burglary-in- 
trusion devices) when it has been determined that the 
existing security measures do not provide adequate re- 
sistance to unlawful Laenue Enforcement of security 
provisions has been recently enhanced by stipulations 
in the new federally-guaranteed crime insurance program 
of HUD which requires standards for adequate resistance 


to burglaries. 


6 
N.Y.C. Building Code, 1970 - Security Sections 50-A 


sec. 6717 - Proposed Security Ordinance, County of Los 
Angeles - Op. cit. 
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There has been opposition to the imposition by 
law of security provisions. Many feel that forced 
security is not the most effective method when all 
the social factors relating to security are considered. 
Perhaps security legislation will guarantee that the 
less wealthy residents in urban housing will not be 
subject to overwhelming victimization because devel- 
opers and landlords anticipate less demand and ability 
to pay for security needs that are so basic in provid- 
ing a secure community setting. Ordinances requiring 
security are somewhat recent and their impact in com- 
parison with areas not having such provisions will ne- 


cessitate evaluation in the near future. 


A Proposal for Minimum Standards in Security 


To begin the process of insuring that every rental 
unit of housing has the minimum equipment necessary, 
we recommend the following provisions be added to the 
Boston Building Code (or to the State Sanitation Code). 
Tiese proposed additions to the code represent only 
part of the changes that we think ought to be made, 


i 
“Sources for this report derived from proposed and ex- 
isting security or building codes from the following 
communities: Alexandria City, Virginia; Arlington 
County, Virginia; Arlington Heights Village, Illinois; 
City of Cerritos; County of Los Angeles; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Montgomery County, Maryland; New York, New 
York; Oakland, California; Prince Geroges County, 
Maryland; and Trenton, New Jersey. 
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and several others will be made in forthcoming sec- 
lowand The proposals below follow the requirements 


of the new Federal Crime Insurance, and represent a 


minimum standard for security in multi-family buildings. 


Proposed Code Amendment 


1. Applicability: The provisions of this pro- 
posed change in the code should be made 
applicable to all rental housing units in 
the city in any structure where more than 
two units are rented. The provisions should 
apply immediately to all new housing and be 
effective for all rental housing 12 months 
after the provisions are enacted. 


2. Provisions - The following provisions shall 
apply: 


a. Apartment units - Each unit shall be 
equipped either with (a) a baffle- 
protected, self-locking latch and a 
dead bolt or (b) with a self-locking 
dead latch on every exterior door and 
every door leading into a garage area 
or public hallway except that each 
sliding door shall be equpped with a 
dead lock device of any kind. All 
first floor and basement windows 
opening onto stairways, porches, plat- 
forms, or other areas of easy access, 
shall be equipped with locking devices. 


7 haa tional legislative suggestions are included in 
the Appendix. 
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All dead latches required in this 
section shall have a minimum throw of 
one-half inch or have interlocking bolt 
and striker. No part of any door that 
leads into the apartment unit shall be 
less than 1 3/8" thick when constructed means that tenants have to remove dangerous situations 


of wood. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter, we have reviewed the various 


or be compensated for actual loss resulting from 


b. Apartment Building Entrances - Every 
pe ageneae Gat idine-covacse TP this amend- criminal victimization. The Federal Crime Insurance 


ment shall have a locked door to prevent 
entrances to the building except by a 

key or other device. Buildings with 

more than three floors, or with more than 
six rental units shall have as, a minimun, 
a bell-buzzer system to open the entrance 
locked door from the apartment unit, and 
otherwise restrict entry. 


is a new instrument that offers some tenants the oppor- 
tunity to insure against theft and burglary. Group 
coverage should be added to the Crime Insurance Program. 
The Massachusetts Victim Compensation Law reimburses 


Bem Other’Provisaions the victims of violent crimes for actual losses. 


a. The provisions of leases nothwithstand- Characteristically, the public lacks information on these 


ing, the owner or his representative 
shall make repairs or replacements on 
item required in this section immediate- 
ly, or shall provide such remedies as 
provide protection of life and property 
in the absence of such repairs or re- 
placements. 


programs. 
In the area of legal and administrative recourse 
through the courts or rent board, progress has not been 


great, even though some small gains have been recorded 


b. Upon conviction of violation of the pro- 
visions of this section, the owner of a 
building shall be fined, on each count, 
not less than one month's contract rent, 
or not more than $1000.00. 


in other jurisdictions. However, recent trends suggest 
increasing responsibility will be required on the part 


of owners. This in itself should substantially ration- 


c. The Boston Housing Court shall have 
jurisdiction in all cases arising from 
this section. The Building Inspection 
Department shall make inspection to en- 
force this section, or to determine in 
contested cases whether the building or 
units meet meets the requirements of 
this section, 


alize the security situation. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE ROLE OF HOUSING PROFESSIONALS IN SECURITY 
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Communities do not design and build housing. 
Their role in the development of housing, even with 
community planning inputs, does not include technical 
design decisions that vitally affect security. In 
their role as sponsors of housing, these groups rely 
on housing professionals for the technical input. We 
must turn to the role of housing professionals, particu- 
larly those in public agencies, to look at their atti- 
tudes and practices in terms of design for security. 
Our focus will be on their design review function in 


the construction of new housing. 


Housing Professionals and Design Review for Security 


Housing finance agencies and sponsors with a man- 
date to serve the public in the housing sphere may be 
assumed to be responsible for administering policies 
and regulations in a way approximating the public in- 
terest as nearly as possible. Minimally, housing must 
be safe and solidly constructed. It would seem, then, 
that housing agencies encompassing a public purpose 
would require, to the extent possible, that developers 
design and build so as to minimize opportunities for 


victimization in residential developments. Such a 
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requirement for security becomes possible only where 
there are explicit, or at least articulable, standards 
against which to measure the security of residents. 
The standards would have to take account of building 
type and the nature of the neighborhood. 

Given the political difficulty of getting ordi- 
nances passed by municipalities, security might be 
better achieved in new residential construction if the 
quasi-public finance agencies were to see that such 
security devices and features are required as a condi- 
tion of financing. Enforcement of the requirements 
might be handled by the FHA, MHFA, and ae agencies 
rather than the local political process. 

As an alternative to setting explicit security 
standards, finance agencies could use their present 
discretionary and ad hoc evaluative process to achieve 
security goals. This alternative, however, has the 


obvious disadvantage of being more susceptible to 


arbitrariness and abuse. 


dan added problem with the ordinance approach is that 
people are not used to thinking about dealing with crime 
by the passage of laws not concerned with the offense 
itself. 
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Currently, public agencies with housing and re- 
lated responsibilities (with emphasis being placed on 
Boston) operate in the security area as follows: First, 
a builder is usually required to meet the financial 
requirements of three institutions: the public agency 
that guarantees the monkeage, which is likely to be 
the FHA or MHFA; the private lending institution or 
bank; and the fire insurance company. None of the 
three is likely to insure that adequate standards of 
security are imposed. A developer dealing with the FHA 
may feel impelled to meet the FHA mortgage limitations 
without cutting his profit margin. Security apparatus 
may run up mortgage costs. When a developer is approach- 
ing mortgage limitations, he may seek to trim the 
price of the development. When a developer undertakes 
such a course of action, the extra dollars per unit 
which would have been spent, say, for deadbolt locks, 
becomes significant. In short, developers work against 
a maximum building cost and leave out items that are 
too expensive to meet the cost level that they have es- 
tablished to allow them to achieve their profit. If 
the developer's profit level is not met, he will not 
build. 
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Perhaps not surprisingly, the FHA has no formal 
requirements for reviewing housing designs for securi- 
ty purposes. Although FHA personnel in Boston seem 
to have some awareness that additional security is re- 
quired for certain sections of the City, they general- 
ly take refuge behind the assertion that there is 
really no way to determine what type of security is 
called for in any particular building type. Not only 
does the FHA have no design standards relating to 
security for row apartments, high-rise buildings, gar- 
den apartments, or any other multi-unit dwellings, 
there are also no articulable informal design standards 
that are systematically employed. Security measures 
are not enforced in housing design and construction be- 
cause they are not required--and developers usually 
meet only the minimum standards imposed. The FHA's 
lack of activity in the security area is serious con- 
sidering the volume of FHA-financed housing. 

The Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency, (MHFA) 
finances moderate-income housing with a percentage of 
low-income housing and in many ways is similar to the 
FHA, except that it gives greater attention to the in- 


dividual projects that it finances than does the FHA. 
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The MHFA reviews plans for management and maintenance 
but not specifically for security. Security has not 
been a concern of MHFA to date partly because most 
MHFA-financed housing has not been built in high crime 
areas. However, MHFA has cooperated in financing some 
housing in Springfield and is now involved in finan- 
cing the LRCC housing in Roxbury where greater atten- 
tion will be paid to security considerations. 

The MHFA definitely has the power to block a de- 
velopment if it is dissatisfied with the design or 
the qualitative standards which are utilized. Hous- 
ing that MHFA finances often could not be built with- 
out its financial cooperation. Even after a develop- 
ment is built with MHFA approval and funding arrange- 
ments, the MHFA still posseses the power to replace 
management within 30 days if they are dissatisfied 
with the job being done. This power gives the MHFA 
continuing control over a development and could be of 
particular importance in dealing with security as a 
management problem. When the agency is dissatisfied, 
the developer is required to meet whatever demands the 
MHF'A chooses to make. The agency apparantly seeks to 


contrive a flexible policy on cost. For example, when 
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land cost is low, more amenities and better quality 
materials might be used. When land costs are greater, 
the squeeze is greater and many amenities, including 
those related to security are excluded. 

The Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA) posseses 
a lever at least as potent as any possessed by the 
finance agencies. Although the BRA review process is 
informal, a developer who submits a plan for housing 
in the renewal area must have his plan in conformity 
with the specifications and goals of the BRA. If the 
plans are not in conformity, the BRA will deny him the 
land in the renewal area. Proposed construction also 
has to be submitted to and approved by the Building 
Department but almost never has any difficulty meeting 
those strictures. 

The BRA clearly has the power to block a develop- 
ment upon land in a renewal area if the proposed de- 
velopment is not consistent with the renewal plan for 
the area. At present, the BRA has no security design 
Standards and does not adequately consider security. 
The BRA Chief for New Construction in Housing inspects 
housing under construction. If he finds that a housing 


development or structure is being built insecurely or 
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with inferior materials, he may require that construc- 
tion cease and that prescribed changes be made. Al- 
though the inspection process described above is es- 
sential and involves inspection of security features 
and the quality of materials, it is no substitute for 
a rigorous design review process which includes secu- 
rity. 

The BRA has one feature that is relevant to the 
focus of this section. In each renewal area, there 
is a Project Area Committee (PAC) that is the communi- 
ty input into the renewal process. In some cases 
(note the case of LRCC in the later section on case 
studies), the PAC may serve as sponsor/developer of 
housing. It is particularly helpful if this group 
expresses its opinion on the security aspects of the 
housing development. This opinion does not require as 
much technical or professional expertise as common 
sense and community awareness. 

There appears to be considerable buck-passing 
regarding security issues among the agencies that work 
in the housing area. Theoretically, the FHA is more 
in control of specifications than the BRA, though it 


does less to see that residences are made secure. The 
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Model Cities Administration, which concerns itself 
mostly with rehabilitation housing, pays no attention 
to housing security at all because, in the words of 
one MCA staffer, MCA wants to avoid "duplicating" the 
review to shich FHA and MHFA subjects housing. 
Compounding the disinterest in security described 
above is the fact that security in housing seldom con- 
stitutes a major area of design input by housing de- 
velopers in the private section. Often the awareness 
that does exist on the part of private developers, 
whether profit-making or non-profit-making, results 
from feedback to the developer after construction or 
from the developer's management experience. For 
example, the Development Corporation of America found 
that in its St. Joseph's development in Roxbury, the 
residents felt compelled to pay the cost of security 
screens out of their own pockets. Tenants in another 
DCA development charged that the ground floor windows 
were insecure. DCA was then faced with the prospect 
of installing new security screens all over the win- 
dows. Screens would also have had to be installed 
over the upper windows because of the existence of bal- 


conies and fire escapes. Instead of seeking to remedy 
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the problem, DCA merely urged the residents to put 
wood in the track of sliding windows. Other than 
that, nothing was done, though a tenant obviously 
should not have to secure his window with a stick of 
wood. 

Although many security problems inevitably have 
to be dealt with in the management stage, taking the 
security into account from the beginning saves’ the 
expense of later attempting to alter the design or 
installing additional security devices. Security is 
often difficult to take into account after a building 
is completed. 

It would seem likely that developers who deal in 
a large volume of housing would devote more attention 
to the security hardware that they purchase. On this 
point, they would find the experience of the Boston 
Housing Authority's Modernization Project instructive. 
The Modernization Program ceased buying security equip- 
ment that was basically inadequate. When it was con- 
cluded that a particular piece of security hardware 
could not be found on the open market to satisfy the 
needs of the BHA, the program sought to design its own 


security gadgets and to have models constructed from 
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those designs by companies which work in the securi- 
ty hardware field. The Modernization Program has 
managed to have models of security locks, screens and 


other hardware built for it at little or no cost be- 


cause companies are willing to build such devices by de- 


mand for the BHA's consideration in order to increase 
their chances of obtaining lucrative Modernization 
contracts. That large developers, in general, have 
done little to test, experiment with, and improve 
screens, locks, light coverings, grills, mailboxes, 
etc., may be attributed to their lack of interest and 
unwillingness to lessen their profits in order to 
build structures securely. 

The design review process of the BHA in general 
is as follows: When an existing building is being 
considered for purchase by the BHA, the security chief 
is asked by the BHA Planning Officer to look at the 
building. The security chief considers the intended 
use of the building, the alternative structures avail- 
able and how much money is needed to make the building 
Secure. He then recommends that the building be pur- 
chased or not purchased and the BHA board considers 


the recommendations and makes its decision. Not much 
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attention is given to security in new housing. The 
BHA employs a bid system whereby the lowest bidder 
usually is awarded a contract to supply different 
materials and devices. In short, cost is considered 
the major factor in new construction and security is 
one of the first things sacrificed. 

There are several possible procedures available 
to accomplish community and security goals. The al- 
ternatives suggested on the next page are neither ex- 


haustive nor mutually exclusive. 
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Summary 
The agencies that have a public responsibility 


to insure that the housing within their purview is 
suitable have failed to require or enforce adequate 
security standards either by design, quality of 
materials or use of security devices. The developers 
themselves (especially if they are profit-making) sel- 
dom do much more than fulfill minimum requirements. 
Either agencies have passed the buck or have failed 

to be actively concerned at all. Nor have community 
leaders done much better. Their concern has often 
been uninformed of the actions and features that might 
be most helpful. What seems to be needed in the re- 
view of housing design are procedures to assure that 
the inputs necessary to community and security goals 
are included at all stages of the design and planning 


process. 


PART II 
FIELD RESEARCH IN HOUSING SECURITY 
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INTRODUCTION 


Theory is good only if it explains or illumines 
reality. In the same sense, good theories are not im- 
posed upon but grow out of reality. It is in this 

CHAPTER SEVEN spirit that much of the present research was under- 

taken, and much of the first section reported. There 

CASE STUDIES IN HOUSING SECURITY 
is little reported research dealing with the relation 
of housing design and security. Indeed the original 
impetus for this study came from the concern of a 
community-based housing development (LRCC) effort to 
design and manage a safe living environment, but 
finding no guidance for the field to do so. 

The elements of housing security identified in 
the first section of this report represent what we con- 
sider to be a first-cut effort at a systematic theory 
of the relationship of housing design to housing se- 
curity. Our theoretical formulations, such as they are, 
do not grow out of specualtion, but out of reality. 
The portion of reality reported in Park II includes 
the security review process which the Lower Roxbury 
Community Corporation (LRCC) undertook in relation to 


its proposed housing development and the experience of 
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the Boston Housing Authority in attempting to create 
a secure living environment in one of its major de- 
velopments, and the situation of three low-and moder- 
ate-income housing developments in Boston. A sample 
survey reports the victimization experiences of resi- 
dents in these selected developments. 

In reporting the field research on which our 
theoretical formulations are based, we acknowledge 
incompleteness of data. We make no pretense of having 
conclusively validated hypotheses. This was not our 
purpose. Rather our purpose was to gen erate approaches 
to theory formulation in a field where little if any 
theory exists. In the course of our field research, 
we found certain categories emerging as useful con- 
ceptual tools. Some we attempted to test for their 
predictive value. Others we have simply used without 
testing, more in the form of assumptions for subse- 
quent testing. Categories emerged earlier or later 
in the course of our study. We have reported those 
found useful at any point. 

Given our intent, we find it especially essen- 
tial that as much of our reality base be reported as 


is possible. Our thinking was stimulated by what we 
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encountered. A similar encounter with the material 
for the reader will serve, we hope, to illumine him 
as to the background for our theory, and provide a 
basis for evaluating its utility. The compelling 

force of the data is nevertheless strong and hope- 

fully impels the reader to review the situation he 
faces and initiate action and/or research as appro- 


priate. 


CASE STUDY: _LOWER ROXBURY COMMUNITY CORPORATION 

The Lower Roxbury Community Corporation (LRCC) is 
composed of residents of the Campus High School Urban 
Renewal Area in Boston. LRCC was organized in 1966, 
when the Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA) first 
announced plans to undertake a renewal project in the 
Lower Roxbury section. The initial BRA plans called 
for a 57-acre demolition area, affecting approximately 
400 families. Residents opposed the total demolition 
approach, contending that it would destroy the communi- 
ty. Residents also argued that the relocation plans 
put forward by the BRA were inadequate to handle the 
volume of Lower Roxbury residents, especially in light 
of the relocation problems encountered in other adja- 


cent renewal projects (notably Washington Park and the 
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South End). On their own initiative the residents 
obtained the services of Urban Planning Aid, a non- 
profit advocacy planning organization. An alternate 
plan for the 57 acres was prepared. It provided 

that 15 acres would be for new housing construction, 
with sufficient housing built on the site to accom- 
modate all families relocated by projected demolition. 
The remainder of the site would be for schools, commu- 
nity and commercial facilities, and new streets. 

The major concern of LRCC was to provide an ade- 
quate quantity of replacement housing. After being 
designated the sponsor-developer of housing in the 
area, LRCC began to develop the professional team. 

The architectural firm selected was John Sharatt 
Associates and the Development Consultant was Housing 
Innovations, Inc. Both are Boston firms. The assump- 
tions guiding the early process included: 

1. Housing should be for all age groups 


2. Housing should be co-operatively owned and 
community-controlled. 


3. LRCC is the community development corpora- 
tion and, therefore, the most suitable 
initiator and builder of housing for the 
community. 


4. Sufficient housing for all families to be 
displaced should be built on site. 
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As part of the field investigation of the 
project, LRCC's housing plans (as of May, 1971) were 
subjected to extensive review by the project con- 
sultants. Consultants drafted reports critiquing 
the proposed development from the perspective of 
their particular specialty. The consultants then 
met as a group with the LRCC development team to 
jointly review the plans. Following this meeting, 
the LRCC development team reconsidered its plans, and 
made several changes in them. This case study is pre- 
sented as a "before-and-after" case of one way to under- 
take a security review of a proposed multi-family 


housing development. 


LRCC HOUSING: INITIAL DESIGN 

The first plan (See Site Plan 1, LRCC Housing) 
provided for 471 units of housing on 15 acres. It 
was this plan which was reviewed by project consultants 
in May, 1971. 

Site Plan in general: The design is to be commended 
for the decision by the architects to provide a major 
portion of the units in three and four-story walk-up 
buildings, sometimes referred to as garden apartments. 
Research in other cities indicates rather conclusively 


that for the densities required within the site and 
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project, the garden apartment prototype is the most 
satisfactory, as dictated both by tenant demand and 
security considerations. 

Similarly, the decision by the architects to em- 
ploy a high-rise building in satisfying most of the 
demand for elderly units is based on sound past ex- 
perience. A high-rise building for the elderly and 
individual row house family units are also recommended 
from a security point of view. The individual units 
serve as well to enhance the status of the project as 
perceived by both residents and outsiders. However, 
they are provided at an appreciably lower density 
than the garden apartments or elevator buildings and 
so seriously handicap the project in meeting its over- 
all density requirements of 37 units per acre. 

It seems that the decision to provide the six- 
story, double-loaded corridor elevator buildings stems 
largely from having devoted so much of the site to the 
row housing units. 

It follows from the above that the provision of 
so many row house units should be reconsidered, with 
plans revised to include many more three-and four-story 
walk-ups, thus eliminating the need for the six-story 


elevator building. In a like fashion, the four-story 
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annex to the elderly high-rise building might be re- 
placed by three-and four-story garden apartments to 


serve the more agile of the elderly. 


Evaluation of Roads, Building Frontage and Rear Yards: 
The development architects pointed out that they had 


consciously provided an internal street network and 
chosen to place building entrances off these streets 
for security reasons. The instincts here are well 
borne out from research findings, in that buildings in 
housing developments which face surrounding streets, 
in fact, have been found to be appreciably safer than 
buildings in the interior of the project which face 
off internal paths. However, the architects neglect 
to distinguish existing arteries which relate to the 
surrounding network of city streets (Haynes Street, 
Smith Avenue and Shawmut Avenue) from artificially cre- 
ated streets which loop internally into the project, 
i.e., Raynor Circle, Wilson Way. What makes streets 
which connect to city arteries safer is the continuous 
flow of vehicular and police traffic and pedestrians. 
The decision by the Boston Redevelopment Authority to 
close Haynes Street to through-traffic for a portion 


of the site, although motivated by the desire for more 


recreation and open space, serves to reduce tratftye 
flow and hence security in the project. 

It might be assumed that the closing of Haynes 
Street to through-traffic helps to define the terri- 
tory of the project, thereby improving security. 
Other findings, however, indicate that territorial 
subdivision to improve security operates best at a 
scale appreciably smaller than that of the over-all 
project; one which, in fact, would be at the scale of 
the three clusters West of Smith Avenue). 

The architects decided to provide a pedestrian 
way running East-West and North-South through the pro- 
ject, linking all interior courts from A to E. Such 
pedestrian ways usually receive infrequent use and 
tend to destroy the opportunity for defining interior 
courts as the domain of residents living in housing 
surrounding them. Further, they create a reality of 
access paths to various portions of the project which 
nullifies the advantages of the street system and, the 
juxtaposition of the front door entries. 

Consideration should be given to: 1) allowing 
Haynes Street and Smith Avenue to reconnect with the 
existing street system; 2) placing more housing units 


than at present along Haynes Street and Shawmut Avenue 


“hel 


to enhance their security and the security of the 
street system;3) surrounding the interior courts "A" 
to "E"by more housing units, with the rest fenced off 
with six-to eight-foot high simulated wrought iron 
fencing that will define these courts for the use of 
surrounding residents. Access to these courts would 
be only through the units which surround them. It 
follows, therefore, that the proposed pedestrian way 
will have to be eliminated, as will the other access 
paths to these interior courts. This will limit all 
access to the vehicular and pedestrian street system, 
thus improving security by introducing more residents 
to a limited path system which can be well-lit. Resi- 
dents are required to use a limited number of paths 
of movement, they will find increased opportunity to 
come to recognize, and so to distinguish, resident 
from intruder. 

Finally, it should be noted that the plaza seems 
to have been poorly designed in that it is not suffi- 
ciently surrounded by adjacent units. Security in the 
plaza can be appreciably enhanced if all four sides are 


surrounded by units whose entries face onto it. 
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in the proposed Lower Roxbury Community Corporation 
Shopping and Parking: Shopping and parking facilities 

housing. 
have been generally well-located. The only parking 


area which seems misplaced is the one at the inter- CRITIQUE OF INDIVIDUAL BUILDING PROTOTYPES OF LRCC HOUSING 


section of the Smith and Inner Beltway ramp. This 

Row House Units - The ground floor windows of the row 
parking area, unlike all others, is dissociated from 

house units, different from those of all other building 
the entry area to the buildings it serves. It might 

prototypes, are low and easily accessible to burglars. 
be predicted that this parking area, because it neither 

There are two ways in which their security can be im- 
receives the natural surveillance that all other park- 

proved. First, consideration should be given to the 
ing areas receive, nor is territorially associated 

initial design and provision of a grill work, possibly 
with the housing it serves, will suffer appreciably 

in the French balcony-like ornamentation style, that 
higher rates of vandalism and automobile theft. 

will protect windows in ground floor areas from easy 

This evaluation of the site plan should serve to 

entry. Second, the symbolic differentiation of the 
bring into focus the point that we have tried to make 

row house units will be markedly improved if a low, 
with regard to the development of a site plan, i.e., 

simulated wrought iron fence is set along the line of 
that a site can both be secure and communal. One will 

the sidewalk. Third, the row house units should also 
notice that nothing in the plan called for making the 

be set back an additional few feet, if possible. This 
development like a prison or making it a society closed 

combined action will create a semi-private buffer 
to the outside world and the surrounding community. 

which defines the privacy of the row house unit. This 
On the contrary, the effort has been to force inter- 

symbolic gesture serves to remove an important zone 
action in public areas of the development and to limit 

adjacent to the house from the public sphere and will 
access to private areas that are clearly distinguished. 

deter ambiguous loitering. 

We will now move from the site design to the 


evaluation of the various types of buildings included 
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Garden Apartments - One can appreciate the decision of 
the architects to separate the rear exit stair from 
the front access stair. This action, coupled with the 
recommended fencing off of the rear yards should 
markedly improve the security of these units. A fur- 
ther security precaution would be the modification of 
the stair design to prohibit exit to the foor from 
either stairway. The entry wall facing the street 
which incorporates the door and panel window might 

be altered as follows: 1) That it be moved closer to 
the street, rather than be indented to the extent 
shown; 2) That the entire wall at the ground level be 
Glazed. This will serve to make the semi-public zone 
inside the lobby of the building more visible from the 
street and from units across the street. Similarly, 
the glass area serving the landings of the staircase 
should be increased as much as possible. The material 
used for glazing, whether glass or plastic, should be 
clear, rather than frosted or wired, to improve visi- 
bility. The more light that can be provided in these 
internal semi-public zones, the better. The entry 
areas to these apartments should have the intercom 


placed outside the first entry door, protected from 


the elements by the projecting overhang. The mailboxes 
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should be on the inside, beyond this door, as close 
to the street as possible to insure high visibility. 
The facade of the three-and four-story walk-ups is 
somewhat stark and a bit too representative of a 
factory aesthetic popular in some architectural cir- 
cles. Generally, low-and middle-income populations 
greatly prefer garden apartments which have an archi- 
tectural style or idiom representative of the domes- 
tic single-family unit or row house. Architects re- 
spond most favorably to the massing, proportions and 
visual effect they have succeeded in creating with 
their various setbacks. But as students of client 
taste and client perception of self as dictated by 
the building in which he lives, we must regretfully 
say that the domestic style that is referred to above, 
although trite, "kitsch" and phony, seems to enhance 
the resident's perception of self as a homeowner, and 
suggests that it will increase his active concern for 


residential safety. 


Six-story, Double-loaded Corridor, Elevator Building - As 


was mentioned previously, it is our strong conviction 
that this building prototype is the worst available on 
the market from a security viewpoint. It contains all 


features that make multi-family dwellings vulnerable 
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to criminal onslaught because it reduces virtually 
any possibility of tenant-initiated policing activity. 
Access to every apartment unit is via a double- 

loaded corridor which is a public space in that it 
belongs to no one, but a space which benefits from 
none of the attributes public spaces normally have. 

It is not visually supervised by either tenants or 
authorities. These corridors are further debilitated 
in that there are three vertical access cores, each 
served by elevator and stairs. While we appreciate 
that the architects are concerned with fire code re- 
quirements, the results here are nothing short of dis- 
astrous from a security point of view. 

Opportunities for victimization are enhanced by 
every feature of the corridors. As long corridors 
serve many units, there is a good chance that a 
potential victim will appear without the criminal 
needing to loiter too long. The fact that these corri- 
dors are devoid of any surveillance opportunities fur- 
ther serves his purpose. Finally, the many vertical- 
access alternatives, elevators and stairs, all inter- 
connected with corridors, make the opportunity for 


evading pursuit almost infinite. 


Many of the design features that have been suggested 
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above operate both to inhibit the movement of crimi- 
nals and to indicate to the criminal he is likely to 
be seen and apprehended. The exact opposite holds 
true in this building. It invites criminal intent and 
encourages the occurrence of crimes of opportunity. 
Housing for the Elderly - As mentioned previously in 
the criticism of the site plan, the elderly project 
suffers from two main faults: One, the positioning 
of the high-rise building; the other, its connection 
with the four-story low-rise. The elderly population 
are the most vulnerable victims of crime. They are 
totally defenseless, easily intimidated, and highly 
susceptible to threats of reprisal. For this reason, 
it is essential that an elderly project provide means 
of insuring that penetration of the entire building 
will be prevented. Where an elderly project seldom 
has funding to allow the use of doormen, there are, in 
a high-rise building, usually one or two younger or 
more active members who can be counted upon to form 
the tenant patrol. This occurs in most elderly pro- 
jects and is true in the Warren Towers. 

The high-rise building, with all units sharing 
a single portal, provides high security for its in- 


habitants if that portal can be continually guarded. 


Sede 
Elderly people present the same complaint in our sur- 
vey, i.e., they are very fearful and uncomfortable 
when placed amidst families with young children and 
teenagers. They are victimized continually by young 
children and by teenagers who snatch their purses and 
groceries on the way to and from shopping. For this 
reason, the elderly prefer to have their building away 
from family projects, preferably with their own 
grounds and adult center, and if possible, close to a 
well-travelled public artery. This latter in particu- 
lar is most important in that the walking through the 
interior of a project increases their fear and vulner- 
ability. A building immediately adjacent to a public 
artery allows easy visual surveillance of the lobby 
and permits the elderly to make frequent use of taxis 
and mass transit to visit friends elsewhere in the 
city and to seek entertainment and shopping. 

The linkage of the tower and four-story building 
serverely hampers the security of the tower. The 
vertical access stairs in the four-story building will 
undoubtedly be used by at least a few of the residents 
on the first and second stories of the building. This 


will in turn open the entire building complex, low 
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building and tower, to unscreened penetration by out- 
siders. In the building, the criminal victimization 
of the elderly will be uncontrolled. Criminals have 
been known to actually go on living among the elderly 
while they are victimizing them, preventing them from 


calling the police by threats of retaliation. 


LRCC HOUSING: REDESIGN FOR SECURITY 


Numerous changes in the LRCC housing were made 
to improve security. In making these changes, LRCC 


has taken a major step advocated in this report. 


Site Plan 


Overall density of the development has been appre- 
ciably reduced. About one-third of the units were de- 
leted, with the new total now about 310. Of these, 
283 will be constructed during the first phase. These 
will all be north of Haynes Street and Richardson 
Place. (See LRCC Site Plan II) The reduction in den- 
sity was accomplished primarily by deleting the garden 
apartments. The siting and design of these units had 
received favorable comment in the earlier review. 

The site plan remained essentially the same, ex- 
cept that the garden apartments were replaced with ©. 
townhouses. 


The overall reduction in density and the increase 
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in townhouse units are both expected to increase se- 
curity. It is felt much of this will result from 
the increased identification of residents with the 
development, identifying townhouses as "my house". 
The townhouse portion of the development is totally 
cooperative. 
Roads, Frontage, Yards, Walkways 

Review of consultant reaction to the road network 
led the development team to reconsider its utility. 
It was concluded, after the deletion of garden apart- 
ments and replacement with townhouses, that the pro- 
posed road network established increasing "zones of 
privacy". Resident parking of vehicles on the street 
in front of their houses would tend to expand the zone 
of identification, and therefore surveillance. Pre- 
Suming that some form of relatively large physical 
construction will take place in the highway right-of- 
way, it was concluded that police patrol would not 
occur. As currently planned (assuming expressway con- 
struction) Haynes Street could not continue westward. 
Site access from the west is provided off the frontage 
road on Whittier Street, Haynes Street can exit onto 


Shawmut Avenue via Harrison Place, Richardson Place or 
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the frontage road. Smith and Shawmut Avenues are 
more likely to generate continuous flows of vehicular 
traffic. The mid-rise and high-rise (elderly) build- 
ings face on these streets, giving them the sort of 
spontaneous patrol suggested as important. 

The argument for the provision of increasing 
zones of privacy and opportunity for identification 
with place and space were central to a change in 
walkways. The interior courtyards in the townhouse 
area, though retaining visual accessibility, will be 
entirely fenced, permitting access only through indi- 
vidual homes. The use of courtyards will be deter- 
mined by the residents. LRCC sought,and obtained, a 
grant from the Office of Environmental Education, to 
begin an Environmental Program for Lower Roxbury. 
Much of this is centered on developing landscaping and 
gardening skills and making use of these interior 
courtyards for such purposes. The fencing will be 
attractive, but sturdy. Gates will be placed at key 
positions to permit access for fire trucks and other 
emergency vehicles. Each townhouse will also have an 
individually fenced rear yard, providing a controlled 


area for tot play or more private entertaining. 
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Residents of the mid-rise and elderly buildings will 
have use of portions of Court D and the Plaza for 
gardening type activity. 
Townhouses 
: The townhouses are significantly redesigned. 
The addition of a basement permitted raising the 
first floor level several feet above grade, protec- 
ting the large windows from easy entry. Low fences 
will be set along the line of the sidewalk, es- 
tablishing the front yard as semi-private in nature. 
Six-Story, Double-loaded Corridor, Elevator Building 
Though no large structural changes were made to 
this building, certain essential modifications were 
made. The long corridors were clearly separated into 
three sub-sections. This was accomplished by instal- 
ling fire doors along the corridor, with panic hard- 
ware for use only in emergency. Thus, rather than 20 
units off a corridor being serviced by three regularly 
spaced Stier avers: each corridor and elevator serves a 
maximum of 8 units. This in effect creates three 
vertically parallel mid-rise buildings, one of 0 
units and two of 30 units each. Fire stairs were 


changed to permit exit through the lobby. Doors can 
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be openec only from the corridor, not from the fire 
stairs, encouraging use only in emergency. Exit 
through the lobby permits surveillance of users. 
Panic hardware at the lobby exit indicates the emer- 
gency nature of the use. Lobbies are fully glassed 
and have no corners to provide a visual barrier 
either entering from the street or the elevator. A 
Separase mail room, accessible only to residents, is 
provided in each lobby. 
Elderly Hi-Rise 

The elderly building was totally redesigned. 
The four-story wing was eliminated, the building re- 
duced to nine stories, elevators moved to the core, 
and the entire building centered half-way between 
Smith and Shawmut Avenues. In the redesign, the main 
entry was moved much closer to Shawmut Avenue; access 
by car can be from either Richardson Place or the plaza 
roadway. The main entrance area is a lobby going the 
full width of the building (oriented north-south). 
The main development project office is directly off 
this lobby. Entrance to the lobby for elevators to 
the elderly building are in a separate lobby area, off 
the main entrance. This lobby can be entered only af- 


ter approval by residents through the use of a TV 


Thee 
monitoring system. The lobby, fully glassed with no 
visual obstructions, can also be manned by a doorman 
to control access. An elderly project office is 
within this lobby area, along with other service and 
recreation areas for the elderly spaced throughout 
the building. A separate mail room is also designed 
in the lobby. Fire stairs exit through the lobby, 
with the same controls on use of the first stairs as 


in the mid-rise building. 


In summary, the cumulative effect was to make 
the security aspects of design an important part of 
the development process. What is most important 
about this case is that we actually see the process 
we are advocating being practiced. The architects 
and developers are responsive to community sentiments 
and have responded positively in improving the design 
of the building. What is not pointed out in the case 
study is that developers have taken into account a 
whole range of other measures to improve security, in- 
cluding materials, hardware and the definition of how 
the development relates to the surrounding community. 
The LRCC experience should be instructive to other de- 


velopers. 
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CASE STUDY: CASTLE SQUARE 


The Castle Square development is a 86 unit com- 
plex in the South End section of Boston. First occu- 
pied in 1966, it contains duplex and mid-rise apart- 
ment buildings, sutuated on a site which had once been 
two city blocks. The duplexes contain two, three and 
four bedroom family units, totalling 303 units. The 
mid-rise buildings contain 183 one-and two-bedroom 
units for the elderly. The mid-rise buildings loca- 
ted along aha nae Street (a major thoroughfare), in- 
clude a ground floor of commercial space (hardware 
store, package store, supermarket, etc.) and institu- 
tional (library, day care center, etc.) uses. Other 
than the commercial frontage along Tremont Street, 
the units are arranged in courts over the site. (See 
Site Plan.} 

Design 

In reviewing Castle Square, the consultants con- 
cluded that from a security point of view the develop- 
ment suffers from "indecision! The design fluctuates 
between a desire to turn inward and a recognition of 
the existing street system. The interior courts (such 


as Castle Court) have an intelligent design from a 
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security standpoint, with access to buildings from 
the interior court and centrally-placed parking. 
This does not follow generally in the remainder of 


the project. The rear exits of the garden apartments, 


for example, face onto Shawmut Avenue and Dover Street, 


providing unhampered access to the units. The wooden 
walls which screen the rear yards do not inhibit ac- 
cess, but actually serve to provide a visual screen 
for burglars attempting entry to the ground floor 
units. The sliding windows and poor lock system serve 
to provide additional opportunities for entry. Addi- 
tionally, the outside stairwell blocks the view of the 
doors to the apartments; and the translucent wired 
screen does not permit optimal view into the stair- 
wells. (Fortunately, lexan is now used when replace- 
ments are made, significantly improving visual sur- 


veillance.) 


The greatest security problem in the Castle Square 


design is the poor access routes to the elevator apart- 


ment buildings. Entrance to the high-rise buildings 


of Castle Sqare is circuitious and susceptible to 


varied means of access. Residents have to pass through 


passage ways which are often dark and foreboding. 


The buildings along Tremont Street present particular 
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problems. The fire exit from the second floor is by 
a Stairway near the entrance. Tenants often leave 
the door from the fire escape open, which means 
there is no restriction of persons from entering the 
building. Unlocked lobbies by elevators further com- 
pounds the problem. Finally, hardware in the develop- 
ment is not well selected for the purpose of security. 

In Castle Square, then, security is compromised 
by a design that does not separate public space from 
semi-private and private space, and which does not 
allow casual observation to discourage criminal be- 
havior. The design further encourages use patterns 
which increase the probability of both personal and 
property-oriented victimization. 
Management 

Management for Castle Square is provided by an 
on-site management firm (Castle Square Associates), 
whose only responsibility is the management of this 
development. Interviews with both the Manager and 
Superintendent confirm many of the serious security- 
related design problems. Locks in particular have 
been a particular concern. All units were initially 
equipped with spring-type locks with keyholes in the 


doorknob. This kind of lock was noted by the 
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consultants to be especially vulnerable. The manage- 
ment has permitted the installation of a “security 
lock" (typically a dead latch with a vertical bolt) 
at tenant expense, but has standardized the type by 
awarding a contract to a locksmith for exclusive 
rights to install the locks. In addition to door 
locks, special locks have been installed (at manage- 
ment expense) on the sliding glass windows. This was 
done because the sliding doors could be easily lifted 
out of the casement for washing. In elevator build- 
ings, management has had to install wire grills over 
the mailboxes, providing a double lock to protect 
against theft of negotiable instruments (welfare and 
Social Security checks) from the mails. Finally, 
entry space security is compromised by the doors of- 
ten remaining unlocked, a condition which management 
has been unable to remedy. The buzzer system as used 
does not permit the resident to know the identity of 
the caller. To circumvent this difficulty, some resi- 
dents will open the door only for those callers using 
& pre-arranged signal. 

General vandalism appears to be a problem in the 
development. Recent management practices have been de- 


Signed to encourage residents to be involved in 
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curtailing vandalism. For example, a policy has been 
instituted which requires each tenant to be responsi- 
ble for all broken glass in his unit, no matter who 
actually breaks it. This policy was instituted in 
the hope of inducing parents to monitor their chil- 
dren's activities more closely. (Broken glass in 
common areas remains the responsibility of management.) 
Many of the complaints registered with the management 
office concern the replacement of burned-out or 
broken lighting fixtures. The high incidence of the 
complaints, and the readiness of residents to come to 
the management office to obtain replacement bulbs, is 
attributed to a general resident awareness of the im- 
portance of good lighting for security. 

The other major management policy attempting to 
respond with security issues is an effort to “ypgrade" 
both commercial and residential tenants. The manage- 
ment staff noted a relationship between such uses as 
labor pools and package stores, and the presence of 
undesirable strangers. The labor pool has now moved 
out. In its place, a library branch and a design shop 
have taken occupancy. The'tipgrading" policy as applied 


to residents includes a decision to reject families 
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supported by welfare. Management claims difficul- 
ties among such tenants to include non-payment of 
rent, rapid deterioration of property and "morals". 
Resident Attitudes 

The difficulties encountered in design and manage- 
ment are also manifest in the attitudes of residents 
about living in Castle Square. Though Castle Square 
showed the lowest proportion of victimization among 
its residents, it showed the highest response to in- 
dicators of fear and insecurity of all the develop- 
ments surveyed. Over 90% of all those who responded 
affirmatively to questions about spaces where they 
feared being robbed, or which were fear evoking were 
Castle Quare residents. Tenants responded to their 
perceptions of the problems of security in Castle 


Square by undertaking rent control litigation before 
the Boston Rent Board. (Castle Square Associates vs. 
90 Tenants of Castle Square.) Included in the tenant 


case was an argument that the development's lack of 
security was sufficient cause to warrant a downward 
adjustment in rent. Though the Rent Board found the 
lack of security in Castle Square to be part of the 
crime problem of the general area and not the exclu- 


sive responsibility of Castle Square Associates and, 
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therefore, not a cause in itself for a downward ad- 
justment in rent, the feelings of the residents re- 


garding lack of security is unmistakable. 


Summary 

The security problem in Castle Square is a good 
example of the multiple variables which affect the 
actual and perceived security of a development. 
Initial design difficulties provided some real prob- 
lems for residents and management. Though certain 
steps have been taken by management to provide "hard- 
ware" solutions, those which would improve the "tone" 
of the development have either not been attempted or 
have been unsuccessful. Lacking in this situation is 
a well-established and trusted means of communication 
between residents and management. There is no monthly 
meeting, as is the case in Warren Towers, and only 
occasional contact of management and residents (other 
than rental payments). Mistrust of management has 
probably been exacerbated by the Rent Board decision, 
which permitted a roll-back based on its assessment 
that profits to the owners exceeded a permissible 6% 
on equity. In the absence of an effective communica- 


tions mechanism, tenants are likely to see management's 
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interest as primarily profit-motivated, and are there- 
fore likely to view management functions with suspi- 
cion. 

Castle Square, (and the “Park Town" development) 
it would seem, are good examples of the inadequacies 
of attempting single purpose solutions to problems 
like security. Hardware measures have apparently not 
been enough to overcome the initial design difficul- 
ties. Without the further use of other measures, the 
resident's perception of security will become even 


more negative. 
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CASH STUDY: WARREN TOWERS 


Warren Towers, located in the Washington Park re- 
newal project, is one of several low- and moderate- 
income housing developments in the general area of 
Martin Luther King Blvd. and Humboldt Avenue. Warren 
Towers contains 10h one-bedroom units for the elderly, 
located in a 20-story tower. It is owned and managed 
by the Boston Housing Authority. 

The only accessible entrance to the tower is from 
King Boulevard. No hidden or darkened areas have to 
be traversed to get from the street to the elevators. 
The elevators are located in an effectively designed 
lobby area. The consultants noted that visibility 
around the site is unobstructed and that the overall 
design lends itself to secure living. 

The development has a non-resident manager who 
also manages the Orchard Park Development (882 units) 
for the BHA. It has a resident custodian. Monthly 
meetings with the tenants are chaired by the manager, 
and serve as the principal form of communication be- 
tween tenants and management. 

As part of the field investigation for the study, 


two staff members attended one such tenant-management 


Sib 
meeting in July, 1971. The main agenda item was 
maintenance complaints. The manager solicited speci- 
fic complaints from the attending residents. In some 
cases, he specifically asked individuals who were not 
volunteering information for the complaints. Griev- 
ances were written down. The custodian often respond- 
ed orally to the complaints presented. 

The custodian indicated whether or not he had re- 
ceived the complaint previously and what he had done 
about it. Reasons for not having corrected the prob- 
lems varied: inadequate number of personnel; lack of 
response from the immediate supervisors; or materials 
needed were still in process of being ordered and re- 
ceived. The project manager would generally add a 
summary comment, either making a definite commitment 
("I'll have it taken care of by next Wednesday") or 
concluding that little could be done because of over- 
sights in the construction of the building. Residents 
were generally willing to accept these comments. 

Complaints received at the meeting were in three 
categories: 

A. Normal Maintenance Problems 

1. Garbage and trash not removed promptly. 


2. Certain residents not keeping minimum 
standards of cleanliness. 
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B. Structural Problems 


1. Trouble with hot and cold running water. 

2. Take-up valves in face basin and bathtub 
not working in several apartments. 

3. Sliding doors in apartments off tracks. 


CG. Security-related Problems 


1. Decorative hall lights not working. 

2. In wintertime cars occupying spaces re- 
served for cabs or visitors, thus re- 
quiring a long (and potentially danger- 
ous) walk to the building entrance for 
the elderly. 

3. Reluctance to speak to the custodian be- 
cause of his profane language and con- 
tempt for the residents. 

lh. Concern about the use of keys by un- 
authorized persons (occasionally a key 
for an apartment on a given floor will 
fit a lock in another apartment.) 

5. Screens broken or blown away. 


It is important to note that in addition to the 
casual manner in which complaints were recorded, main- 
tenance and complaint records for Warren Towers were 
not kept separate from the Orchard Park developments'. 

The victimization data for Warren Towers indi- 
cates a relatively high rate of victimization in the 
sample population. Ina sampling of fear indicators 
ROBSPACE and SCARY, the level of fear in Warren Towers 
was found to be very low. No residents sampled identi- 
fied any places where he feared being robbed; only 3.9 % 


of the sample indicated there are scary places they have 
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to walk through. 
Victimization 


Warren Towers Sample 


Victimized 


Not 
Victimized 


The large difference between the proportion of 
the sample which was victimized and that which respond- 
ed positively to indices of fear points to the impor- 
tance of the perception of security, especially as 
aided by management in setting a tone for the develop- 
ment. It appears that in the case of Warren Towers 
the combination of a design which lends itself to se- 
cure living and good communications between tenants and 
management has contributed substantially to a resident 
perception of a secure living environment. In spite 
of certain structural and operating problems and the 
rather informal complaint procedures, tenants seemed 
Willing to accept management's role in good faith. 
The regular monthly meetings of tenants and management 
apparently reinforce the confidence of residents in 


management, and in turn reinforce their own perceptions 
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of the development as a secure place to live, despite 
actual victimization (associated with age and sex 


status of residents). 
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CASE STUDY: CHARLAME I AND II 


Charlame I and II are two housing developments 
located in Washington Park. They were built by a 
non-profit sponsor and are managed by the same pri- 
vate management firm. Charlame I has 96 townhouse 
units (Two, three and four bedrooms) and is bordered 
principally by King Boulevard and the Washington Park 
Shopping Mall. It abuts Warren Towers. Charlame ITI 
has 38 townhouse units and is specifically for low- 
income families in the rent subsidy program. It is 
located on Humboldt Avenue across from Charlame I. 

The Charlame I townhouses are sited in rows 
perpendicular to the King Boulevard. The decision 
to place the units at right angles to King Boulevard 
has effectively compromised security of the develop- 
ment. The decision effectively eliminated natural 
surveillance of King Boulevard, which would have re- 
sulted from positioning windows and entries parallel 
to the street. The natural surveillance problem is 
compounded by fencing that provides a blank facade to 
people on the street. Low fencing screens each rear 
yard, but is merely symbolic as the yards are funda- 


mentally open as a second means of access. These 
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fences can also provide an excellent screen for bur- 
glars. 

The location of mini-parks along the central 
artery relate to no particular building. The ambigu- 
ity leads to ineffective use and poor maintenance. 
However, other problems of access are avoided by pro- 
viding each unit a separate entrance from the street. 

In summary, Charlame I suffers principally from 
design that offers poor surveillance from the street 


and within the development. 


Charlame II, in contrast, is well designed for 
security. The architects here decided that entry to 
all units would be from a common interior court and 
each building was to be surrounded by a six-foot fence 
which also separates the private yards of each build- 
ing. These fences can be closed and act as real 
barriers to intruders. Because the interior court 
has many entries and windows which face each other, 
they all benefit from mutual visual surveillance over 
a commonly defined territory. The one design feature 
that mars the development is the use of large sliding 
doors. The arrangement of the buildings seemingly 


prevent these from becoming a source of easy entry; 
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however, many residents have gone to considerable ex- 
pense to install grills over the doors. 

The field staff met with a representative of the 
management firm in July, 1971. He was unable to pro- 
vide separate maintenance records for each develop- 
ment, and unwilling to allow anyone to look at the 
records. The management office is not on the premises. 
According to the manager, vandalism is virtually non- 
existent in Charlame I, but occurs frequently in 
Charlame II. Tenants, by provision of their leases, 
are responsible for all glass broken in their apart- 
ments while the management is charged with the main- 
tenance of glass in public areas. Since the institu- 
tion of this policy, tenants have kept a more watchful 
eye over their children and breakage in apartments 
has been reduced. However, as globe-type street 
lights in the interior of the development were broken 
faster than they could be replaced, it was finally 
decided to replace them with floodlights. 

In general, maintenance costs have gone up 
substantially over the amount initially estimated. 
This increase, according to the manager, is largely 
due to the cost of maintaining the plumbing. Tenants 


claim that the plumbing has been ineffective from the 
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beginning while the manager claims that the problem 
results from tenant misuse, 

The manager admitted that there had been a 
significant number of burglaries in both develop- 
ments. Locks and keys are not changed when a new 
tenant moves into an apartment. In addition, he ad- 
mitted that the lock and knob set with which all units 
are equipped provides little or no resistance to the 
experienced burglar. 

The destruction of landscaping is cited as a 
major form of vandalism committed mainly by children 
living within the development. Children are also 
charged with breaking into a number of basements and 
destroying outside heating controls attached to apart- 
ment units. 

The tenant compositions of Charlame I and II are 
quite different. In Charlame I, ninety percent of 
families pay rent under the 211 d (3) federal subsidy 
(limited dividend) program. In Charlame II, however, 
thirty-seven of the total thrity-eight units are occu- 
pied by families whose major source of income is wel- 
fare payments, principally Aid to Families with Depend- 


ent Children. The ratio of children to adults in 
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Charlame II has increased over the years as the same 
families remain in the development in spite of the in- 
creasing size of their families. 

In Charlame I, the child-to-adult ratio has re- 
mained constant because working-class families have 
moved out as their family size increased. The per- 
centage of young males between the ages of nineteen 
and thirty-four has remained constant for Charlame I 
while there are practically no young men in that age 
range living in Charlame II. 

The victimization and indicators of fear provide 
some interesting contrasts. In Charlame I, 27.8% of 
the people sampled were victimized; the same propor- 
tion indicated fear of being robbed (ROBSPACE). A 
much smaller proportion of the sample (5.3%) indi- 
cated there were places they considered SCARY. In 
Charlame II, where there was the highest proportion 
of victimization among the four housing developments 
(30%), only 10% or 1 person indicated he was afraid of 
being robbed. No one in Charlame II indicated it was 
SCARY to walk to or from the car or bus stop. 

Very little can be drawn conclusively here. It 


is safe to say that the design of Charlame II around 
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a central interior court contributed to the complete 
lack of yes response on SCARY. Other factors remain 
undetermined. Is the lack of economic and social mix 
of Charlame II a factor in the high victimization? 
Does the design located around an interior court and 
the number of units in Charlame II create a sense of 
community that contributes to the low yes response to 
both ROBSPACE and SCARY questions? Does the fencing 
in Charlame I contribute to the potential for victimi- 
zation or security? Would an on-the-premises manage- 
ment office and a tenant-management forum result in 
any appreciable reduction in vandalism and crime? 
Whatever the case, it does appear that the only 
major difference between Charlame I and II is in de- 
sign, as the management approach is the same for each. 
What does seem to be indicated is that design can 
contribute to a more positive feeling about environ- 
mental security. It would be interesting to determine 
if changes in management practice would alter the 
higher sense of insecurity expressed by Charlame I resi- 


dents. 
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CASE STUDY: PARK TOWN* 

Over the past two years various security measures 
have been instituted at the Park Town public housing 
project in order to give the residents of the develop- 
ment increased protection against crime. The primary 
purpose of these innovations has been to protect the 
tenants from burglary. Dead bolt locks, safety 
screens, peep holes, and to a lesser extent, hall 
lighting and exterior lighting make apartments less 
vulnerable to breaking and entering and hopefully 
mitigate fear among tenants. Police patrols may also 
contribute to a major reduction in the number of 
burglaries, but their planned function is to protect 
residents from crimes against their person primarily 
on the project grounds. 

It is advantageous to move against the crime of 
burglary in the initial phase of a long range security 


program for several reasons. First, crimes against 


s 

“this case was prepared by Richard Keleher formerly of 
the Mayor's Safe Streets Advisory Committee and Brian 
Opert of the Boston Housing Authority. Since revisions 
have been made from the original, we assume responsi- 
bility for the conclusion reached in this case study. 
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the person are not readily influenced by prevention 
programs because it has been established that inter- 
personal crimes usually occur between persons who 

are known to one another. For example, law enforce- 
ment officials generally agree that between 60 ang 80% 
of all homicides involve a victim who had prior know- 
ledge of the offender. The police can do little or 
nothing to prevent assaults or murders which stem 

from heated or emotional arguments between friends, 
acquaintances or family members. 

However, because crimes against property are 
usually less spontaneous and more likely to be pred- 
icated upon a discernable motive, they can be affec- 
ted by a well planned security program. Burglary, in 
particular, is susceptible to efforts in crime pre- 
vention for it involves a fixed target which is subject 
to a minimum of variables. Housing developments, as 
opposed to physically differentiated neighborhoods, 
are especially adaptable to preventive measures 
against burglary because the uniformity of the build- 
ing allows for the installation of the most effective 


security devices throughout the project. 
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Secondly, although burglary seldom results in the 
loss of life or personal injury, it often entails great 
monetary and psychological costs for the victim. This 
is particularly true for those who live in public 
housing because their income level is much lower than 
that of society in general. Since the average annual 
income of Park Town residents is approximately $4,000, 
any substantial loss of property to a person living 
there could prove to be catastrophic. As a result, 
burglary is an exceptionally injurious crime in Park 
Town (or most any other housing developments) because 
it often involves the loss of relatively valuable com- 
modities--hard cash, radios, televisions, etc. In 
fact, given the extremely low income level at Park 
Town, it is conceivable that a proficient burglar 
could steal in one "hit" most of the tenant's valuables. 
This basic problem is further exacerbated by the fact 
that most residents of Park Town are ineligible for 
insurance. Consequently, they are not only vulnerable 
to what is tantamount to financial disaster, but they 
also have no immediate chance of replacing that which 
they have lost. 


Perhaps even more deleterious, however, are the 
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psychological costs which are caused by breaking and 
entering that are incurred by residents of public 
housing. The knowledge that your home is an easy 
target anytime of day, whether you are present or 
not, is quite frightening. And the possibility of 
losing your most valuable possessions with little 
chance of ever replacing them, probably helps to 
develop the apathy so often encountered as he or 

she thinks, “What's the use of trying if I can so 
easily lose what I have?" 

Thirdly, attempts to protect tenants of public 
housing from burglary can serve as tangible proof 
that the system is concerned for their welfare. The 
installation of effective security systems is immedi- 
ately visible evidence of a concentrated effort to 
provide for their safety. This could eventually ac- 
crue several secondary benefits to all parties in- 
volved. Tenants should begin to experience the for- 
merly impossible feeling of security in their homes, 
and consequently they may deem it worthwhile to in- 
vest more time and money into the upkeep of their 
apartments thus at least ostensibly improving the im- 
mediate living environment. Seeing that the number of 


risks have been minimized, insurance companies may 
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find it profitable to insure the property of public 
housing residents, particularly if the government de- 
cides to subsidize. And finally, the police may find 
the tenants more likely to report crimes because the 
probability of retaliation has been diminished. 

However, an attempt to combat burglary by making 
apartments harder targets will predictably cause 
dangerous side effects. If the source of criminal 
activity remains constant or increases, one must ex- 
pect the overall crime curve to correspond according- 
ly. Thus, if the volume of crime is generated by a 
growing number of youthful offenders who are supporting 
a drug or a narcotic habit, then making burglary more 
difficult will predictably deflect them to other 
crimes. 

This appears to be the situation in Park Town. 
The rate of increase in Burglary has slowed since the 
institution of the security program while the increase 
in Robbery, Larceny and simple assault has jumped con- 
Siderably. The implications of this phenomenon are 
quite serious. Burglary does not involve a direct 
victim thus minimizing chances for personal injury. 
But purse snatching, for example, which can be classi- 


fied as either a robbery or a larceny depending upon 
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whether or not force is employed, does entail a strong 
possibility of personal harm. A young woman who re- 
sists a purse snatcher undertakes the risk of assault, 
while an elderly woman may be so startled by such an 
event there is a chance that she may succumb to shock. 
Not only do such crimes run a high risk of physical 
injury, they also inflict severe psychological pain 
upon the victim. The fear of crime is in some ways 
more damaging than crime itself and such an extremely 
distraught condition would certainly undermine the 
positive effects of these programs whose aim is to de- 
ter burglary. 

Before analyzing the nature and extent of this 
"ripple" effect, one final caution must be made in 
regard to statistical uncertainties. As previously 
mentioned, police statistics are at best only a rough 
indication of the real rate of crime. Because of 
police-community tensions, fear of retaliation and 
simple indifference, only a fraction of all offenses 
are even reported. It has been estimated that the ac- 
tual rate of criminal activity is at least several 
times greater than the reported number of offenses. 


This basic informational problem is compounded by 
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two developments in Park Town itself. Last year, the 
Housing Authority instituted a police sub-station in 
this housing project in order to bring about a closer 
working relationship between the police and the 
community. The presence of this sub-station has 
probably produced an increase in the rate of reporting, 
thus creating an upward bias in the police statistics. 
But given the rapid growth of crime throughout the 
city, this analysis will assume increased criminal ac- 
tivity rather than greater reportability as the primary 
cause of the rising crime rate in Park Town. The 
second analytical difficulty is posed by the overlap- 
ping installation of the various security measures. 

The following schedule of implementation and completion 


illustrates the range of time involved: 


ITEM UNITS INSTITUTED COMPLETED 
Dead Bolt Locks Abst) cjvulle, lsh alteyoye) Nov. 1970 
Peepholes ISIN) Oct. 22, 1969 Apr. 19721 
Security screens 3 7.00 sok Res mt uas ae aS hy de) Feb. 1971 
Police Patrols Jul. 1970 


Vandalproof Hall Lights 1,900 Dec. 30, 1970 Feb. 1971 


Exterior Security Lights Pending 
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In order to overcome this constraint and also to 
allow for the fact that the data only goes as far as 
Dec. 30, 1970, the analysis will be divided into three 


six-month time periods: 


TIME PERIOD MONTHS INVOLVED 
I JUL. - NOV. 1969 

II FEB. - JUN. 1970 

TTT JUL. - NOV. 1970 


These three time periods will be utilized for units of 
comparison. Period I should reveal little or no im- 
pact from the security measures while Periods II and 
IIIT should provide increasingly stronger evidence of 
possible effects. This arrangement also permits the 
direct comparison of the supposedly high crime summer 
months of two consecutive years. 

The deficiencies in the statistics make matters 
more difficult but not impossible. Testimony to the 
fact that the data is generally reliable is given by 
Table 2. In December 1969 and January of 1970 the 
data reveals an inordinate number of burglaries not 
involving the use of force. The probable cause of this 


rush of breaks was the loss of the development!s master 
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key which, in fact, did disappear sometime during the 
month of December 1969. (Figure I) Therefore, these 
two months are excluded in collecting most of the data 
for analysis. 

Reported crime is increasing tremendously at the 
Park Town housing project. From 1968 to 1970, while 
the development maintained a relatively stable popula- 
tion growth, crimes against the person rose 233% and 
crimes against property increased 2.7%. (See Table 1) 
As heretofore stated, this growth in the volume of 
crime is due in part to increased reporting but the 
primary cause should be attributed to a rise in crimi- 


nal activity. 


I. RESULTS 
A. LOCKS 


Installed 1969 

1. Total residential burglaries dropped 
Significantly after installation of 
dead bolt locks, a drop of nearly 0% 
overall. 

2. Forced entry burglaries dropped from 
19 to 5 cases, a drop of 50%. 

3. Non-forced burglaries increased by 60% 


after installation of dead bolt locks. 


B. 
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4. Non-forced entry burglaries became a 
significantly larger share of all 
residential burglaries during the 
year 1969, from a low of 3% to a 
high of 14% comprising 17% of all 
burglaries for that year. 

SCREENS 

Installed July 1970 

1. With both locks and screens on apart- 
ments, the forced entry burglaries 
remained the same for each five- 
month period prior to, and after, 
installation. 

2. Non-forced entry rates increased 
after installation of security screens, 
from 2 to reported cases. 

SCREWS and LOCKS COMPARED WITH LOCKS ONLY 

Comparing the five-month period using both 

screens and locks with the same months of 

the prior year that included only locks, 
the data is as follows: 

1. Overall burglary was reported almost 


twice as high one year later. 


Te 


G7 


Forced-entry was twice as high after 


both locks and screens were installed 


as compared with only locks, an in- 


crease of over 100%. 


POLICE PATROLS 


Instituted July 1970 


als 


Reported crime in fact did increase 


during 1970, but in areas other than 


burglary. 
Holding reported burglary at a con- 


stant may indicate what is really a 


decrease, as crime generally has been 


on the increase both in Boston and 


the particular area being studied. 


ANALYSIS (Table IT) 


A. 


COMPARISON OF BURGLARIES, ROBBERY AND LARCENY 


ie 


In comparing the overall reported rates 


of burglary between the three five- 
month periods, (I, II and IIf) ‘the 


following is apparent. 


a. Reported rates increased periodi- 


cally from '69 through '70 by a 


total of 25%. 
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The rate of increase was rela- 
tively constant, by 10 to 15 
percent per period. 

Even with the installation of 
security devices and police, re- 
ported burglary still increased 


relatively constantly. 


Comparing reported robbery, the follow- 


ing is apparent. 


ae 


Robbery increased with each period, 
by. a total of 34%. 

The increase was extraordinary be- 
tween period I and II, and slight 
between II and III (Security hard- 
ware was installed during period I 
and III. Police patrols were in- 


itiated during period III.) 


Comparing reported larceny, the follow- 


ing is apparent. 


Be 


Larceny increased each period, by 
a total of 35%. 

The rate of increase was only 11% 
between I and II but 2% between 


Die andeld ai. 


1. Reported crimes increased in 1970 by 
4. Generally analyses indicate that re- twioe. as. much aa.in 1969, (100% inoreanen) 

Be ee erate Prt tame say ae 2. As compared with other reported 

moved from residential to non-resi- crimes during 1969, the highest was 

Perey oro aaers burglary (50% of all reported) than 

a. Over-all reported burglaries in larceny, vandalism and auto theft, 
ye er ee eee ie simple assault, robbery and then very 
20h SA Rhee epee eee ee low numbers of aggravated assault, rape 
while residential burglaries re- and ban aces 
peer eat ae 3. In 1970, the pattern exhibited a sharp 

Be eo eee ee increase in simple assault, with lar- 
ments remained constant while non- gany, uke, theft, busplery, coobeeey 
abaaitictikde' iit eh tee vandalism, aggravated assault and homi- 
pa, cide about the same. 

ec. Non-residential burglaries were hs thecdate-sHow-thae-nebconiy Wha there 
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c. Larceny had the highest overall 
increase, 35%, but close to 


robbery at 3%. 


all forced entry, which indicates 
an apparent move in crime from 
apartments to offices and other 
non-residential, now relatively 


unprotected, areas. 
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results are apparent: (Table I) 


a high increase in reported crime, but 

the pattern altered considerably. 

a. Burglary dropped appreciably in 
comparison with other crimes 


b. Larceny increased only slightly 


tae] 
B omparing serious crimes reported in Park in comparison to other crimes. 


Town during 1969 with 1970, the following 


Sa 


c. Simple assault sky-rocketed 
from 33 reports to 99 reports. 

d. Vandalism appeared to diminish in 
importance, although the number 
of actual cases increased. 

e. Aggravated assault doubled al- 
though it remained constant in 
relation to other crimes. 

f. Only murder and rape actually de- 
creased in reported cases. 

In an overall analyses between 1969 

and 1970 reported crimes against the 

person increased by 13%, while prop- 

erty crimes increased 92%. (Table I) 

This compares surprisingly with an 

increase of 1% for personal crimes 

between 1968 and 1969 while property 

crimes showed an increase of only 18% 

between the same period. (Figure IT) 

a. Robberies in hallways. Part of 
the general rise in the number of 
robberies is due to an increased 
incidence of hallway robberies. 


In 1970, there were twenty hallway 


Sduiee 
robberies as compared to five in 
1969. This represents a jump of 
300% while the total number of 
robberies increased 82% over the 
same period. 

Purse Snatches. The number of 
purse snatches increased tremen- 
dously over the eighteen month 
period from July 1969 to December 
1970. Most of 

these snatches have not involved 
the use of force or a weapon, 
indicating that they have prob- 
ably been committed by youthful 
offenders. The rise in the number 
of purse snatches in Park Town is 
symptomatic of the increase of 
this crime city wide. But the ex- 
tremity of this increase leads one 
to believe that it is also due in 
large part to the recent difficul- 
ty in breaking and entering. More 
than likely, it takes a number of 


purse snatches to approximate the 
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value stolen in a single burglary. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Based on the above analyses, the following predictable 


cause and effect phenomenon can tentatively be accepted 


in terms of the Park Town survey: 


i 


Installation of dead bolt locks and security 
screens results in lower forced-entry resi- 
dential burglary or hold it constant at the 
very least. 

Instituting police patrols will result in an 
increased rate of reporting crimes. 

A decrease of residential forced-entry bur- 
glary will likely be accompanied by an in- 
crease in larceny and other crimes. 

Police patrols will stem the increase in 
larceny and robbery. 

Curtailing the increase of burglary and lar- 
ceny will show a significant increase in other 
crimes, predictably crimes against the person, 


i.e., assault. 


A highly simplistic conclusioncould be drawn from 


the above indicating that the locks and screens are 


successfully thwarting burglaries and are forcing crimes 


Py 


to be transferred from relatively easy anti-property 
crimes to more complicated and risky anti-personal 
crime. These results logically imply a warning: 
Locking doors and windows effectively may un- 
knowingly place a great stress on the population in- 
volved as it could cause more crimes against people. 
Hardware as a Single purpose solution may be counter- 
productive. Hardware must be teamed with other secu- 
rity measures (security personnel, management systems, 
etc.) if both the perception and reality of a secure 


living environment are to be realized. 


4S 
7 
53 


Burglary, Robbery, Larceny = 
July - Nov. 79 Total 
¢ Reports %__ Reports 
22 9 
27 59 
9 93 
98 201 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


CRIMINAL VICTIMIZATION IN BOSTON HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


A SAMPLE SURVEY 
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A basic assumption of our study was that securi- 
ty in a living environment has an ephemeral quality; 
that perceived security is as important as actual 
security. Though a number of variables can be treated 
to help create a secure milieu, the final test is the 
sense of security on the part of the residents of 
housing developments. 

We have no full understanding of how people 
feel about the ambience of their residential neigh- 
borhood in terms of crime, the perception of fear as 
related to design features, or of their feeling of 
control over "turf". Indeed little exists to pro- 
vide an indication of how to determine the percep- 
tions of people about these issues. For this 
reason our staff developed a questionnaire to be ad- 
ministered in person to residents of three selected 
Boston housing developments. The intent of the sam- 
ple survey was to begin to gain some understanding of 
the complex relationships between criminal victimiza- 
tions, the design and management of housing develop- 
ments, and the sense of security of housing residents. 

The survey sample was drawn from three housing 


developments located in the Roxbury and South End 


=L70= 


districts of Boston. The three--Warren Towers, Castle 


Square, and Charlame I and II--were also reviewed by 
both project staff and consultants. Case studies of 
management and design in the three developments were 
reviewed previously in this report. The approach to 
field research utilized in the study (including the 

collection of data from the survey sample) is what 

has been called "theoretical sample", ~ Here data is 
not gathered to precisely test pre-stated hypotheses. 


Rather a population is sampled to get a sense of its 


richness and variation of data. Conclusions and find- 


ings are iterative, and form the basis for theory de- 
velopment. The immediate test is whether the con- 
clusions drawn expand and illumine our understanding 
of reality. What is important is the suggestive 
qualities of the data and conclusions. Therefore, 
reported data is not widely generalizable in the pre- 
cise sociological sense, but is clearly indicative of 
what we know (or need to know) in order to explain 


what we would like to explain.© 


Barney Glaser and Anselm Strauss, The Discovery of 
Grounded Theory, (Chicago: Aldine, 1967). 
24 memorandum on study methodology, including copies 
of the various questionnaires used in the study, is 


available at cost from the Lower Roxbury Community 
Corporation. 
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Characteristics of the Sample 
The final sample for the survey included 202 re- 


spondents. In general the sample population has 
characteristics of a center city population, with 
various attributes and the consequence of the 
screening of tenants for federally subsidized hous- 
ing. Certain related characteristics are presented in 
Table I. 

The sample population was racially diverse. 
Blacks are the largest racial grouping, accounting for 
48.7% of the sample. Orientals are the second largest 
group at 31.2%. The relatively large concentration 
of Orientals is found exclusively in the Castle Square 
development, which is adjacent to the Chinese section 
of Boston. (See Table 2). Whites and Puerto Ricans 
comprise the remainder of the sample population. 

The sample had about twice as many women as men 
respondents. About half the sample was married, with 
the other half living alone. Because of the high 
proportion of elderly respondents (a function of the 
type of development studied) in about half of the 
households there were no minor children. About half 


the sample had at least a high school education, though 
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the modal educational level was 9-llth grade. In 

only 57.3% of the sample was the head of the house- 
hold working full-time. However, 20.6% of heads 

of household were retired, with only 6.3% unemployed. 
By far the most frequent occupation was in the ser- 
vice worker category (40.1%). The reported median 
income was $4,040. Wages and salaries was the princi- 
pal source of income for about 2/3 of the sample. 
Welfare represented the principal source of income for 
only 7.9% of the sample. 

Differences among the developments are accounted 
for primarily by the initial nature of the development. 
Warren Towers is an elderly project. About 1/5 of 
the Castle Square development is reserved for the el- 
derly. Race differences among the developments are a 
function of location, with Castle Square located in 
the racially-diverse South End and the other projects 


in the heart of Roxbury. 


Victimization within the Sample 


One measure of housing security is the actual 
occurrence of victimization of housing residents. It 
is commonly acknowledged that much victimization goes 


unreported. Therefore, the survey portion of our field 


ails = 


research included a section the primary function of 
which is to identify those households who were victi- 
mized during the period of June 1970 to July-August 
1971. In obtaining data on victimization, the follow- 
ing categories were used as inclusive of possible 


types of victimization: 


Burglar breaking and entering. An actual or 
attempted Peataeuttal break-in for the purposes 


of removing articles of value. 


Robbery. Actual or attempted robbery, mugging, 

old-up, or other attempt to take money or 
property by force or threat of force. This in- 
cludes bicycles--forcibly taken from children 
and violent purse-snatchings. 


Auto theft. Actual or attempted automobile 
theft. 


Larcen theft. An actual or attempted theft of 
any article of value (excluding automobiles). 
This includes having something taken from a car, 
mailbox, or similar other place and such crimes 
as shoplifting, bicycle thefts, and purse- 
snatchings which do not employ force. 


Vandalism, arson. Any damage done to property 
by setting it afire, breaking it, or disfiguring 
it. 


Assault. Injury or physical harm suffered at the 
hands of another person or attempted or threatened 
injury of the same kind. 


Auto Offenses. Injury sustained or property dam- 
age rou the reckless use of an automobile. 
This also includes hit-and-run driving. 


Sex offenses. Actual or attempted rape, peeping, 


=) 8)— 


indecent exposure, or sexual abuse or molesta- 
tion. 


Threat. Threats for any reason, either in per- 
son, over the telephone, or in writing. This 
includes blackmail, selling protection, false 
evidence, etc. 


Fraud, forgeries, swindles. Cheating or at- 
tempts at cheating in order to obtain money or 
property. This includes passing bad checks, 
counterfeit money, making false claims for goods 


sold, impersonations, and other come games. 


Stolen goods.” An approach with an offer of sto- 
len goods for purchase. 


Narcotics offenses.” An approach with an offer 
of illegal narcotics of any form, use of illegal 


drugs. 


Kidnapping, homicide. Seizing and holding a 
person against his will, by force or fraud, as 
for ransom; the taking of the life of one human 
being by another. 


Other offenses. Any other criminal act not in- 
cluded in the above categories. 


Thus the term victimization as it us used in this 
study refers to either damage or loss of an indi- 


vidual's life, property, or restriction of freedom 


“While these do not represent victimization in the 
traditional sense, they do in the sense that an 
individual's freedom, and sense of decency is 
offended by an illegal act. Being solicited on 
the streets with narcotics or stolen goods is per- 
ceived here by respondents much the same was as 
indecent exposure is perceived as victimization. 
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of movement as a result of criminal or illegal 
activity. In accordance with these definitions, 
it’was found that forty households, or 19.8 
percent of the sample, contained at least one 
member who had been victimized during the period 
between June, 1970 and the summer of 1971 (July- 
August). This 1:5 ratio is roughly comparable 
to data reported in the National Opinion Research 
Center's 1967 Report to the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
Generally, victims are similar in charac- 
teristics to non-victims: The notable exceptions 
were that: 
1. Elderly respondents were victimized at 
a higher rate than the general popula- 
tion. (30.6%) 

2. White respondents were victimized at 
a higher rate than the general popula- 
tion. (48.5%) 

Within the forty victimized households, there 
were fifty discrete incidents of criminal victimi- 
zation. In thirty-three of the forty households, 
there was only one incident per household; in five 
households, there were two incidents; in one 


household there were three; and another household, 


there were four incidents within the target period. 
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TABLE 6. Seasonal Distribution of Victimization 


Season Frequency Percentage 


Summer (June-August) 22 46.8 
Fall (September-November) 7 14.9 
Winter (December-February) 8 73.0 
Spring (March-May) 10 abs 

N= ki? 100.0 


Victimizations peak at 6.8 percent during the 
summer months. The fall, winter, and spring months 
vary only slightly in frequency of victimizations. 

In 50 percent of the victimizations reported, 
there was some property loss or damage. In response 
to a request for an estimate, it was found that the 
mean value of all property loss was $96.18, with a 
range extending between four dollars and thirteen- 
hundred dollars. In only 20 percent of the cases was 
all or part of that loss recovered. 

Only seven of the forty victims indicated that 
they know the identity of the offender. In six of those 
cases, the offender was identified as a friend or neigh- 


bor of the victim. In the seventh case, the victim 
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identified the offender as "an acquaintance". Six- 
teen of those who did not know the identity of the 
offender were willing to hazard a guess. Six of 

the 16 thought that teenagers were most likely to 
have committed the offense; and three victims thought 
that those. with whom they had had a purely business 
relationship might have been responsible. Family 
members and drug addicts were both named by two vic- 
tims as possible offenders. Those victims who had 
face-to-face contact with the offender were able to 


make some statements about their sex and race. In 


' twenty such contacts, the offender was identified as 


male, and in one contact, female. Of eighteen racial 
identifications made by the victims, fifteen of the 
offenders were said to be black, two white, and one 
Puerto Rican. 

Some evidence suggests that victims have come to 
accept victimization as a probably event in their lives. 
Of the twenty-six victims responding to the question, 
seventeen said that since their experience of victimi- 
zation they felt neither more nor less hopeful about 
their developments as decent places to live. Eight 
of these respondents said that they felt less hopeful 


and one person felt more hopeful. Though sixty-seven 
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TABLE 7. Distribution of Victimizations Reported to the Police 


percent of all victims said that their life styles BridrininaleGatecerias 
Criminal Number of Number Reported 


had not changed as a result of their victimization ex- Category Viletlaltetiona to Patiae 
periences; thirty-three percent of victims admitted 
Burglar 
some change in life style. The kinds of changes most & y it 7 
Robber 
often mentioned were perceptual, such as becoming more y 4 I 
Auto theft 
cautious and less trusting of others, and going out aid = 1 
L th 
aha: arceny, eft 10 8 
Assault 
As a result of their victimizations, a third of i 2 1 
Vandalism rson 6 
the victims purchased extra security devices for BA te . 
Auto offenses 2 
their apartments. Only four victims attempted to get 1 
Sex offenses il 
insurance for their personal property. Of these four, 3 
ers : Threat 3 7 
none was successful in obtaining insurance. 
V Fraud 2 O 
Forty-eight percent of all victimizations were 
: Stolen goods mM ) 
eventually reported to the police. Table 7 presents 
Homicide, kidnappi O 
this statistic by category of crime. 2 Ppne 6 
Narcotics offenses cl 0 
Other offenses vl fe) 
Total So 2h 


Of the twenty-two respondents for whom we have data, 

15 report that the police responded to their calls with- 
in fifteen minutes or less. An additional five report 
that the police responded within a half-hour. Two re- 


spondents report that the police never responded at 
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all. This information is given in greater detail in 
Table 8, 


TABLE 8. Police Response Time 


—_—_—___ hw 


Response Time Frequency 
Right away 6 
Within a few minutes 5 
About fifteen minutes im 
About half an hour 5 
Never 2 
Total N = 22 


The victims were asked to state their satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction with selected aspects of 
police work connected with their experiences. This 


information is summarized in Table 9. 
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TABLE 9. Victim Satisfaction With Police Investigation 


Satisfied Neutral Dissatisfied 
Promptness 78.3% 8.7% 13.0% 
Courtesy 91.3 4.35 4.35 
Competence 62.5 Lees: 25.0 
Outcome of investigation eheigall 30.45 30.45 


There was a high level of satisfaction with police work’ 
only in those aspects of their investigation which could 
be considered amenities (promptness, courtesy). Even 
here, satisfaction may be based more upon lowered ex- 
pectations than upon any unusual promptness on the part 
of the police. While seventy-eight percent of victims 
said that they were satisfied with police promptness, in 
only sixty-nine percent of the cases did the police arrive 
at the scene of the crime within thirty minutes or less. 
In the categories which are considered more basic to 
police investigation, respondent satisfaction was not- 
ably less. While still a majority, the sixty-two percent 
of respondents satisfied with the competence of police in 


conducting their investigation is considerably less than 
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the percentage satisfied with their promptness and 


courtesy. Respondent satisfaction dropped considerably to 


39.1 percent, when asked about the outcome of the police 


investigation. While there is no necessary reflection 
on the police (since most minor crimes are not solved 
anyway), it does reflect the victim's view that he 

did not get justice. 

Fifty-two percent of the victims did not report 
their victimizations to the police. Of these victims, 
thirty-three percent said they failed to do so pri- 
marily because they felt that the police "would not 
want to be bothered about such things." Approximate- 
ly seventeen percent said that their primary reason 
for not reporting was a desire not to have harm or 
punishment come to the offender. The following rea- 
sos--fear of time spent in court and lost from work, 
fear that the offender might harm them if the incident 
were reported, uncertainty about whether the real of- 
fender would be caught, and a state of paralyzing con- 
fusion following the incident--were each cited by 8.3 
percent of the sub-sample who did not report the inci- 


dent. 
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Resident Actions and Feelings About Security 


Since we felt that much of the security-level of 
a development relates to its residents and their 
feelings and actions regarding the issue, we gathered 
considerable data directed toward determining resi- 
dent beliefs about the level of security in their de- 
velopments, resident actions intended to improve se- 
curity, and resident willingness to accept addition- 
al measures to improve security. 

Though the majority of residents (68.3%) believe 
it a matter of chance whether or not they will be 
victimized, about an equal proportion (72.6%) believe 
that there is a lot that can be done by residents 
themselves to increase security. We were able to de- 
termine that about half of the sample had added extra 
security devices in their units. Likewise half of 
the sample responded affirmatively when asked if they 
believed that families or individuals should keep 
firearms for the protection of their lives and proper- 
ty. (We have no data on actual ownership of firearms.) 
Most actions identified by residents to increase secu- 
rity when of this direct, personal action sort. Most 


structured measures were identified less frequently. 
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For example, the vast majority (82.3¢) of residents 
did not have insurance on their personal property 
(exclusive of auto insurance), and of this number 
only 10.6% had ever attempted to get any! 

It appears that residents are willing to accept 
such structured measures, however. Even allowing for 
questionnaire response bias, there was considerable 
positive response by residents when asked if they 
would be willing to submit to measures which could 
increase security but which could also conceivably 


infringe upon privacy. (See Table 10) Although the 


use of paid informants and random, unannounced searches 


of apartment units met with rejection from the majori- 
ty of respondents, it is worth noting that a substan- 
tial proportion was willing to submit to such ex- 
treme measures if doing so would increase their secu- 
rity. We interpret the generally positive response 

to an eagerness on the part of residents of multi- 


family housing to have something done, whatever that 


Something might be. This relates to creating a minimum 


threshold for "perceived" security. 
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TABLE 10. Willingness to Submit to Extra Security Measures 
MEASURE 


Have the number of police or 
security guards greatly in- 
creased? 


Have TV monitors installed 29.9 
to record all activity in 
the corridors and streets 


around the building? 


Require that ID cards be 318 
shown everytime someone 
goes in or out of the 


building 


Have a few residents paid to 65.3 
inform the police or manage- 
ment of goings-on in the de- 


velopment? 


Allow management or police 70.5 
to make random and unannounced 
searches of the apartment for 


anything suspicious? 


The need to have a perception in security is not neces- 
sarily related to a willingness to actually do some- 
thing in the face of actual situations of criminal ac- 
tivity or victimization. When presented with three 


hypothetical situations--hearing a scream outside their 
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door, seeing a robbery in progress, or seeing someone 
walking away from a nearby apartment with a televi- 
sion or stereo--most respondents indicated they would 
do nothing, or take only the minimal action of call- 


ing the police. (See Table 11) 


TABLE 11. Willingness To Act in Selected 


Hypothetical Situations 
\ 0 ) call Personally 


Situation Nothin Intervene 


Scream 18.6% 
Robbery 7.5 
Stereo, Television 6.8 


Similarly, respondents showed much greater willingness 
to undertake limited, individual action to increase 
security than those actions which would involve more 
elaborate and/or organizational activity. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that over half (58.9%) would 
be willing to join a Security Committee responsible for 
letting tenants know what they can do to increase their 
own safety. The task of this committee is more clearly 
one of providing information to increase consciousness 


of security, as opposed to the functions of two other 
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proposed Security Committees (patrolling, and capturing 
and punishing), which received positive response from 


28.1% and 15.4% respectively. (See Table 12) 


TABLE 12. Willingness To Perform Selected Actions 


No 
16.5% 


Action 


Be on the lookout for any suspi- 
cious activity which occurs in 
the building? 

Install security devices in your 18.9 
own apartment? 


Join a Security Committee which 
would be responsible for letting 
tenants know what they can do to 
increase their own safety? 


rial 


Join a Tenants! Committee to 
patrol the area? (Have a male 
member of the household join a 
Tenants' Committee to patrol 
the area?) 


(ARS, 


Join a Security Committee which 
would be responsible for cap- 
turing and punishing known of- 
fenders? 


8.6 


Factors Influencing Security 


In the course of analysis of the data collected 
in the survey, several items began to emerge as im- 


portant to an understanding of what contributes to the 
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security of a housing development. While we believe 
that none of these factors is both necessary and 
sufficient to ensure security, there is strong indi- 
cation that each has at least some bearing and is 
therefore fruitful for both consideration and subse- 
quent study. Those factors which emerged most 
clearly we identify as: 

+ Housing Design 

+ Resident vulnerability 

+ Resident identification with "turf" 


+ Development "tone" 


The single most important component of each of these 
factors is the perception of security. It should be 
noted at this point that general feelings of safety 

are relatively high among members of the sample, in 

terms of both the immediate development, and the 


neighborhood in which the development is located. 


Despite the general level of feeling of safety 
among residents, feelings of security differ among de- 
velopments. All residents sampled in Warren Towers 


felt that their development was either very safe or 
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moderately safe. The proportion in the other develop- 


ments was only slightly over half. 


TABLE 13. by Development 
ery or ery or 
Development Moderately Safe Moderately Unsafe 
Warren Towers 0% 
Charlame I 42.1% 
Castle Square 46.3% 
Charlame II 50.0% 


Closer inspection of the measures of fear suggest se- 
curity problems are related to design. The measures, 
ROBSPACE AND SCARY, were developed from the following 
two questions: 

1. Is there any place in this development 


where you are afraid that you might be 
robbed? (ROBSPACE) 


nm 


When you come to your apartment from the 

bus stop or parking lot, are there "scary" 
places that you have to pass through? 

(SCARY) 

These measures specifically tie the perception of in- 
security to specific locations in the development. In 
the overall sample, 39.7% responded positively to 
ROBSPACE and 25.8% to SCARY. Those who did respond 


were almost entirely residents of the Castle Square 


development. 


TABLE 1. 


SCARY 


Aw “DAE 
(OB ub a ty 


NO 


Feelings of Safet 
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By SCARY (xX°= 1.90; pe .05) 
UNSAFE 
28 Buh 
54.9% 26.0% 
35.0 
145 
7h..0% 


2 
___ TABLE 15. Feelings of Safety By ROBSPACE (XK = 24.93; pe .001) 


er 


115 
59.9% 
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Consultant and staff review of Castle Square, reported 
in the case study on that development, confirms re- 
spondent perceptions. Many areas within the develop- 
ment are suitable hiding places for an offender to lie 
and wait for an unsuspecting victim. The stairways 
and elevators were the locations most often mentioned 
in association with ROBSPACE, although entrances and 
exits to building and commercial spaces were also 
noted often. A small, but significant proportion 
(14.2%) of residents responding "yes" to ROBSPACE in- 
dicated fear of being robbed everywhere and anywhere 
within the development. For SCARY, the locations. most 
mentioned were the circuitious entrances and exits of 
of apartment buildings. In both SCARY and ROBSPACE, 
the primary reasons for the fears were the poor 
lighting and hidden areas in and around these loca- 
tions. 

The fact that the actual proprotion of Castle 
Square sample victimized is the lowest of the four 
developments does little to counter the perception of 
extreme insecurity related to the design of the Castle 


Square development. 
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The perception of ROBSPACE and SCARY is clearly related 
to feelings of safety. Those who perceive ROBSPACE or 

SCARY are likely to feel unsafe. This relationship 

is strongest in the case of ROBSPACE, which we conclude 
to be the result of the more explicit (and therefore 


more threatening) wording of the question. 


Vulnerability 
The three characteristics which differentiated 


the victim and non-victim portions of the sample 
suggests that there is a general factor contributing 
to propensity to be victimized, which we have labeled 
here as "vulnerability". The characteristics were 
age, race and employment status. 

In our sample, elderly people were more likely 
to have been victimized. We suggest that this is be- 
cause at their age they are less able to defend 
themselves, and are therefore more vulnerable. Simi- 
larly, in the sample, whites were more likely to have 
been victimized. In our sample, whites are a minori- 
ty group. Thus we conclude that a minority popula- 
tion is more likely to be vulnerable to victimization, 


being in a situation with fewer natural allies to 
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turn to for help, or to rely on for casual surveil- 
lance. This is tentative, however, as we have no 


measure to allow us to substantiate this hunch. 


Identification with "turf" 

Many of the notions suggested in Park I of this 
report such as casual surveillance relate to the idea 
that resident participation (formal or otherwise) in 
security-related activities contributes to the per- 
ception of real security. Data appears from our sur- 
vey to give further support to the idea. 

For example, those respondents who knew more 
of their neighbors were victimized less frequently 


than those who knew relatively few of their neighbors. 
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8 or more 


Victimization By Knowledge of Neighbors 


TABLE 17. 
Victimized 
Victimized 
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Though the data is not clear cut, those who knew 5-7 
neighbors being victimized at a higher rate than 
those who knew 1-l) neighbors, we conclude that know- 
ledge of a greater number of neighbors (in this case 
8 or more) indicates a closer identification with the 
"turf", In the case of the lower rate for those who 
knew 1-l| neighbors, we would suggest that the ex- 
planation may lie in the intensity of the relation- 
ship. The nature and extent of intensity in re- 
lationships, however, was not carefully tested and 


this conclusion is tenative. 


Development "tone" 


Awareness of victimization and of activity to 
improve security seems to be an element in influen- 
cing the level of security in a housing development. 
The data already cited on differences among develop- 
ments regarding various indicators of fear suggests 
that “tone” is a factor in security. 

One particular measure of this which emerges 
from the data is the awareness of victimization. 
Awareness here was identified as having seen or heard 
of an incident in any of the fourteen categories con- 


sidered as victimizations. Most respondents (78.9%) 
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knew of at least one incident. Interestingly, those 
who were aware of victimization seemed to have a 

greater felt responsibility to look after the safety 
of other areas within the development in addition to 


their individual apartments. 


5213- 


ing a develop- 
security efforts once made aware of 


"tone" about security is to deal with the question 
openly and forthrightly, as residents appear willing 
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CHAPTER NINE 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS, RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sune 


In this final part, we present a summary of find- 


ings and recommendations of this report.” 


HOUSING DESIGN 


Finding: The features which add to the security 
of a development in terms of design are 
those related to the concept of "defensi- 
bility" (definition of areas of influ- 
ence, improvement of surveillance by 
tenants and control of penetrability). 
There is no policy in Boston to encour- 
age or insure these design standards. 


Recommendations: 


1. That a professional training insti- 
tute be held to inform design pro- 
fessionals on design aspects of 
security. 


2. That agencies and developers in- 
volved in housing establish proc- 
esses that incorporate design re- 
view for security. 


3. That representatives of community 
interests and tenants be given a 
"check-off" power related to hous- 
ing development design for securi- 
ty. 


4. That plans for large-scale devel- 
opment (housing, facilities, open 
Space) in urban areas be reviewed 
for their impact on security. 


In most cases, detailed findings and recommendations 
from individual chapters are not repeated here. Those 
presented here reflect some point about functional re- 
sponsibility criteria for evaluation or priority for 
action. 


MANAGEMENT 


Finding: 
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Various management roles directly and 
indirectly affect security. Yet many 
managers are unaware of their security- 
related role, hostile to tenant griev- 
ances about security, and/or incapable 
of delivering services which enhance 
security. This is compounded by varied 
and conflicting accountability, lack of 
funds, bureaucratic constraints and 
limited administrative direction. 


Recommendations: 


1. That financing and development 
agencies involved in housing 
identify criteria to establish 
management responsibility for 
security. Further, that they 
require their standards be met as 
part of overall requirements of 
competence in housing management. 


2. That professional training be de- 
veloped for housing managers to im- 
prove their skills, sensitivity and 
knowledge about the various as- 
pects of their job, including secu- 
rity-related aspects. 


3. That guidelines be developed for 
resolving (or ameliorating) the 
many conflicting accountability 
problems, with special emphasis on 
increasing the manager's account- 
ability to tenants in matters of 
project governance. 


i. That HUD or a similar agency at 
state level (e.g., MHFA) develop a 
model security plan for various 
types of developments and that they 
require management to adopt one of 
them or offer an acceptable substi- 
tute. 


Finding: 
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5. That research be done to determine 
the elements of proper management 
capability and that the results be 
used to help developers, tenants, 
and agencies hire and evaluate 
management personnel. 


6. That management be required to 
maintain maintenance and tenant 
complaint records, including evi- 
dence of response to complaints. 


MATERIALS AND HARDWARE 


The selection of durable and effective 
materials for security is necessary in 
the construction stage to avoid costly 
re-design, replacement and maintenance. 
Though materials do not prevent victim- 
ization, they may serve effectively to 
discourage crime or increase the risks 
of being caught. Judgment about 
materials should be guided by the needs 
of the development, effectiveness in 
the overall security scheme, efficiency, 
ease or convenience of maintenance, re- 
gard for privacy and freedom, and the 
limitations of the hardware approach 
for achieving housing security. 


Recommendations: 


1. That a study be undertaken to test 
existing and proposed materials by 
type, maintenance utility, price 
and effectiveness, with results 
supplied to housing professionals 
and public agencies as a guide to 
the adequacy of materials inputs 
into housing. 


2. That such a testing program be con- 
tinuous in order to control the 
tendency toward gadgetry that cur- 
rently exists. 


Seale 


That hardware which involves ethi- 
cal questions (video tapes, for 
example) be used only with tenant 
permission and controls to prevent 
abuse. 


That design review procedures not 
accept any proposed development 
which relies solely on hardware for 
security. 


LAW EN¥YORCEMENT AND SECURITY PERSONNEL 


A. 


THE POLICE 


Finding: 


The police can do little to pre- 
vent serious crime. Their im- 
portance, however, is significant 
as they have a power of deter- 
rence and are responsible for 
patrol, investigation, and order 
maintenance in all areas. 


Recommendations: 


l. 


That the police develop more effec- 
tive patrol patterns to improve 
protection in large residential de- 
velopments (The specific nature of 
this pattern depends on the design 
of the development, the available 
resources and the extent of prob- 
lems of crime.) 


That the police develop relation- 
ships with community and tenant 
groups to help them understand and 
respond to community crime problems. 


That the Special Task Force experi- 
ments be evaluated in terms of in- 
creased citizen cooperation, per- 
sonnel effectiveness, deterrence 
and incidence of crime. 
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That the patrolman (as opposed to 
specialist) concentrate more on 
law enforcement and refer service 
calls to other more appropriate 
agencies. This is not to say the 
police are to avoid community serv- 
ice, but that a more efficient del- 
egation of responsibility is recom- 
mended. 


B. PRIVATE SECURITY PERSONNEL 


Finding: 


Private security personnel can play 
a critical role in some develop- 
ments. Specifically, they can per- 
form community-oriented security 
service (family disputes, conflict 
reduction, etc.), and vertical 
patrolling. The quality, type, 
costs and effectiveness, however, 
are highly variable and dependent 
on many factors. 


Recommendations: 


1. 


in) 


That a study be undertaken of local 
private security personnel agencies 
based on local needs and resources. 
Since all of the elements are 
variable, this information will 
allow owners and developers to make 
a more accurate cost-effectiveness 
analysis for security ir, specific 
cases, 


That private security agencies 
register with the police to insurs 
the two do not work at cross pur- 


poses and their work is co-ordinated. 


That municipalities pass an ordinance 


defining the exercise of authority 
related to police work (in reference 


to weapons, detaining persons, chemi- 


cal agents, electronic devices, etc.) 
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C. VICTIM-OFFENDER RELATIONS 


Finding: 


Victims contribute to the probabili- 
ty of their victimization in numerous 
ways--from provocation to the ex- 


posure of opportunity. In many crimes 
that exist in the residential setting, 


the offender and victim are not 
strangers, and culpability for the 
crime is mutual. 


Recommendations: 


1. 


VICTIM RECOURSE 


Finding: 


That a series of public service ads 

for print, TV and radio be developed 
to help citizens avoid provoking or 

encouraging victimization. 


That research be done to determine 
how family crisis and conflict reso- 
lution intervention can be improved. 


Much of the loss and responsibility 
associated with victimization was 
borne by the resident or victim, 
despite the fact that in many other 
areas of life, risks are spread and 
compensation for loss is routine 
(automobile ownership is the most 
obvious and universal case related 
to this). While movement is in the 
direction of relief for the victim, 
the efforts are often unknown by 
victims or uneven in their effec- 
tiveness. 


Recommendations: 


1. 


That the Federal Crime Insurance 

and the Massachusetts Victim Compen- 
sation Law be more widely advertised. 
The Compensation Law should be ex- 
plained to all victims of violent 


B. 


Finding: 
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crime as a right. 


That the Federal Crime Insurance be 
revised to encourage "pool purchases 
by developments and to include ver- 
ificable losses of negotiable instru- 
ments, including checks stolen from 
the mails. 


" 


That Boston Rent Board include ade- 
quacy of security provisions in its 
criteria for judging rent adjust- 
ments. 


That the Boston Housing Court en- 
tertain class action cases in hous- 
ing and be empowered to issue in- 
junctive and restraining orders re- 
lating to critical housing issues, 
including security. 


That legislative and administrative 
action be taken to provide legal 
support for areas of security appro- 
priate to this type of rule-making. 


HOUSING PROFESSIONALS IN PUBLIC AGENCIES 


While many housing professionals 

and officials we talked to under- 
stood the nature of the crime prob- 
lem, few of them understood how 
they could or should relate to it 
professionally, or how their agency 
might affect the security condition. 


Recommendations: 


1. 


That this report and other informa- 
tion be circulated widely to pro- 
fessional groups and public agencies. 
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2. That public agencies exercise their 
power/responsibility as it relates 
to housing development in a way to 
insure security. 


3. That experimental and operational 
funds be made available for securi- 
Bis 


4. That professional groups and agen- 
cies initiate research and review 
of procedures, programs, etc., 
that affect their role in security. 


4. That a conference be called of 
community leaders, tenants, pro- 
fessionals and other persons in- 
terested in security to develop 
goals, assess resources and dele- 
gate responsibility (or call to 
task those who have failed to use 
hel ie 


6. That community agencies have tech- 
nical assistance in developing 
plans related to Security. 

7. That the Mayor's Committee encour- 
age community organizations to 
initiate projects for citizen secu- 
rity. 

CONCLUSION 

In this report, we have argued (we hope convinc- 
ingly) that the creation of a safe place to live is 
both necessary (as a Specific goal) and possible (con- 
Straints and ambiguities, nothwithstanding). The re- 


port has been addressed to three audiences which repre- 


Sent both the division of interest and the division of 
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functional responsibility for the initiatives urged in 
the preceding chapters. 

For housing professionals (architects, developers, 
managers, financiers, etc.), we hope to have succeeded 
in enriching their understanding in how security can 
be improved in their functional area and how the vari- 
ous elements in housing development process relate to 
each other to create the condition of security. We 
have presented both theoretical and case materials to 
Support our thesis that the condition of security can 
be the result of manipulation of the several elements 
in housing development. Also in regard to the housing 
professional, we have tried to articulate the social 
and psychological parameters of resident attitudes-- 
something that is either lost or never known in the 
highly technical design and packaging of housing de- 
velopments, 

To the rule-makers (legislative, administrative 
and judicial) we have presented information in both a 


ey x 
service and advocacy role. 


“In this section, "rule" is taken to mean any law, 
ordinance, act, code, guideline, practice or procedure 
that is used in housing development, safety or securi- 
ty. It need not be explicit--only regularly or sys- 
tematically employed or assumed to be employed offici- 
als. 
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We have pulled together information on various rules 
(and the effect of the absence of the same) and how 
security has been affected by their presence. The 
weight of evidence and the experience of other cities 
cited in the report provide rich support to the posi- 
tion taken. We advocate (at times very specifically) 
that certain rule-making be done--on the assumption 
that the action would not be taken (in any uniform 
or effective way) voluntarily, or because rule-making 
is the only means to achieve equity. While many of 
the recommendations in regard to rules are specific, 
they are not intended to be dogmatic. The situations 
to which they pertain are complicated matters of 
functional responsibility (a fact which partly ex- 
plains the inadequacy or absence of effective rules). 

Our third audience then has been the representa- 
tives of community interests. We have attempted to 
elicit the attitudes and experiences of the "people" 
and document how well (or how poorly) their needs 
and feelings regarding security are responded to. In 
our prescriptive sections, we have suggested how these 
needs might be met--with community groups serving as 
both initiators of action (as in the case of LRCC or 


the Bromley-Heath Tenants Council) or as checks against 


aPolbe 


neglect or abuse by others (as in the case of tenants 
of Castle Square). Regardless of the audience, or the 
purpose or method of a particular chapter, we have 
attempted to stress that a safe environment can be de- 
Signed, that manipulation of parts of the system is 
required, and that action to delegate responsibility 
is required. 

Necessarily, we were selective of emphasis, of 
method, and of presentation of the data. We are 
hopeful that the document, as presented, will serve 
the pruposes outlined above and that actors in the 
housing field and law enforcement field follow up this 
effort with research and experimentation on their own-- 


to expand or validate this effort. 


UO VADIS? 


There was a feeling among some of the researchers 
of our staff and some people we talked with that our 
effort was pointless. That like many reports, the 
number of people who read it and act upon it is small 
with their attention to it short-lived. We hope this 
will not be the fate of this report. We will insist 
that the report be read; legislative action has al- 


ready been initiated. 


” 4 
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Interest #59, Fall 1966), p. 9-61. 1) Despite the fact that the cost of the pro- 


visions of physical security is not a real 


*his list includes both references used in the report and 
references which informed the formulation of project and anal- 
ysis of the data. 


problem in new construction, additional 
monies are needed for the vital research 
and demonstration that is needed in the 
field to get a better understanding of 
how to provide residential security ina 
way that also improves the development as 
a cooperative community. 

2) In housing that is to be modified for se- 
curity, the additional monies have to be 
gotten over and above the operating budget 
as limitations will not permit the absorp- 
tion of costs by the impoverished tenants. 

3) It needs to be pointed out where the im- 
plicit notions of functional responsibility 


for the provision of security are. To some 
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extent, this is reflected in the sources 
of funds (or the absence of funds). 
We have found a number of sources of support where 

the actual money is not available or where priorities dif- 
fer. This is true of many of the HUD programs and true of 
many state and’local programs where the authorizations 
have not been matched with the funds. In the table on the 
next page, we list various sources of funds, their purpose, 


and the chances of their supporting security. 


SUMMARY 

Clearly, there are not many immediately promising 
sources of extra money for providing security, especially in 
non-public houstng. The major cost, therefore, will have to 
be borne by the tenants in one way or another. It is only 
recently Gin tanars has been an effective lobby for positive 
programs to improve the security in residential communities 
through means other than the hiring of more police. A new 
lobby of tenants, managers and officials is needed to attract 
more funds to make fundamental changes. It is a major pur- 
pose of this report to generate interest and information in 
the development of that new lobby. 

Another point is clear with regard to functional re- 


_sponsibility. Public authorities do recognize that the 
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problem of security is critical, and that affirmative ac- 
tion must be taken to improve it. This is a start in the 
right direction. It is hoped that the freeing of funds 
from less relevant pursuits will mean more money available 
for the building and improving of residential communities. 
This section also points up the need for the developers 
of new housing and those engaged in rehabilitation to in- 
clude design features that improve security. The cost of 
these input are not massive compared to what has to be 
spent anyway, and much headway can be made with a little de- 
sign foresight along the lines discussed in earlier sections 


of this report. 
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Progran Administering 

So-.rces Description Agency 


Regional HUD = 
Housing Manage- 
ment 


ELD Circular 
H4 7475.6 


Authorizes security ex- 
penses to be included 
in an operating budget 
in local public housing 
project 


have the power to review plans for the construction of 
that said plans including location, site plan and pro- 
posed design conform to the following standards for 

purposes of securing the inhabitants of the dwellings. 


multiple family dwellings over four units to ascertain 


GROUNDS AND PUBLIC SPACE 


=2s 
Funds Available 
for Potential 
Security Use 


Undetermined 


Would allow public 
housing management 
to regularly in- 
clude security costs 
in budget 


EDD | provides public housing Kegional HUD 
so¢erntzation| authorities with extra 
RF A 32-71 | funds for design inno- 
vation to improve liv- 

| ing quality 

i 
oe | | Social Services for the HEW 
Title wv | Elderly 

| 


Significant Allows design 
changes that improve 


security 


Very limited May provide sep- 
--for security | arate social 
indirectly Services Co assist 


the elderly 


There should be a clear de- 


The site plan shall provide for a maximum utili- 
zation of the grounds parking lots and other public 
space solely by the inhabitiants of the buildings or 


Trees, 


f territory between property intended for 
shrubs, fences, walls, doors and other such elements 


can be incorporated in the design to accomplish this 


use by residents and other people passing by. 


The location of individual buildings should also 


BUILDING LOCATION 


Oritique 
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| Necessary 
Applicability Preconditions 
1. Critical crime problem 
Public housing 
oaly 2. Deficit in operating 


Public housing 


To social services 
for the elderly in 
housing, etc. 


budget 


Deteriorated living en- 
vironment 


Area or housing facility 
for the elderly must be 
of 


aid 


specified and in need 


This does not sllow planning since 
LPA are already operating in the 
red and additional deficit funding 
is very limited 


This is the source of most of the 
funding for security-related de- 
sign changes. 


The limited funds and varied demands 
makes this an unfruitful source for 
the area of housing security 


Previde tunds to hire 
the unemployed to per- 
form public service 


Local govern- 
meént--the 
Mayor's office 


— 


$50 million To hire personnel 
for public safety 
and social ser- 


| vices 


To non-profit or 
public agencies 


A&A critical proble= in 
unemployment (greater 
than 6%) 


The limited funds and varied demands 
makes this a limited possibility for 
public safety purposes- 


To increase the role HUD 
of tenants in housing 
fanagesent in all 
federally-assisted 

housing for low and 


moderate income fami- 


Secties 993, 
524 of 1570 
enésents to 
D Act of 


ut 


Assistance to local | Mayor's Safe 
goverssert to reduce Streets Ad~ 
crice and improve visory Committee 
law enforcenent 


-3 Cri-e; 
3:32 4-2 Safe; 
Streets act; 
(928) ‘ 


Contd 


aod experimental 
programs in secu- 
rity 


$0 To increase role Multi-family 
of cCenants in housing built 
sclf-determina- with federal 
tion in housing funds or federal 
projecte assistance 
Undetermined Develop Research Any project to 


improve citizen 
security 


None 


The area must have 
high crime 


This is « wonderful provision with no 
funds allocated. 


Innovative end Imaginative progran 
development is needed to compete for 
funds 


= Piste 


be in the interest of public safety and should be so 
located to channel people on publie 3treets away from 
loeations inbenilel for private use of residents. 
Wherever possible, buildings should be located so that 
primary entrances face the public street and so that 
surveillance of play areas and parking lots is pro- 


vided by tenants. 


BUILDING INTERIORS 

Access to building interiors should be available 
to and controlled by inhabitants. The lobby should be 
well lighted, mailboxes and elevators should be in a 
secured section of the lobby and the area should be 
able to be under surveillance from a distance. Corri- 
dors, stairwells and secondary exits should be designed 


to promote security. 


VSHICULAR AND PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC 

Vehicular traffic patterns should be such that 
good opportunity for surveillance from passing motorists, 
pedestrians and police patrols is afforded. Corridors, 
stairwells and secondary exits should be designed to 
promote general use of a few common patterns of travel 
and discourage the occasional use of many routes. In 


particular, design should discourage general use of fire 


ite 


exits. 

Should the Secretary determine that the plans sub- 
mitted do not meet the standards set forth, then a per- 
mit to proceed with construction shall not be issued. 

The Secretary shall have the power to appoint 
special commissions and committees and to hire or use 
volunteer consultants with appropriate expertise to 


carry out the provisions of this act. 
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8 
Proposed Act for Minimum Standards Proposed Amendment to Chapter 258A 
ie 
(HOUSE BILL H-.852) (HOUSE BILL H-l045) 
t t -G ral ro- 
An act requiring all apartment houses construc- An act to require the Attorney-General to pro 
i f th 1th with 
ted in the Commonwealth, having more than 3 apartments vide the police department o e Commonwea 
‘ acs 
being constructed or renovated or rehabilitated pro- a public information brochure explaining and de 
i b 
vide for equipment to make the individual units there- scribing the rights of citizens who have been 
in eligible for federal crime insurance under the U.S. victimized and to require the police departments to 
Public Law 91-609 as amended. inform each citizen who has been victimized of his 


eligibility for compensation under Chapter 258A. 
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